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ALWAYS KILLING THE GOOSE THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGG 


lity Nothi t, after all; it’s too bad; now I thought he was just full of them.” 
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0" 7%e ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains two engravings from SYAN- 
LEY’S African sketches, and an attractive story. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARVER’S 
WERKLY. 





SUMNER AND GENERAL 
GRANT. 
: report of a conversation with Gen- 
eral GRANT, dated at Cairo, in Egypt, 
on the 17th of January, was conspicuously 
published in a late issue of the New York 
Herald. Asit contains a sharp comment on 
an article in Harper’s Weekly of December 8, 
1877, and calls in question the honesty and 
justice of the writer of that article and of 
this, we must reluctantly and briefly recur to 
the subject 

On the 25th of September, 1877, the New 
York Herald published a report of a conver- 
sation with General GRANT, in which he was 
alleged to have accused Mr. SUMNER of de- 
laying and obstructing the public business 
in the committee of the Senate of which he 
was chairman, of failing promptly to report 
treaties to the Senate, and of telling false- 
hoods about his conduct as chairman, 
“knowing them to be falsehoods.” This 
positive and public charge of official negli- 
gence and willful falsehood against Mr. Sum- 
NER continced to receive the sanction of Gen- 
eral GRANT'S name after it was brought to 
his knowledge. On the 20th of November, 
1877, the Senate permitted the official rec- 
ords of Mr. SUMNER’s conduct as chairman 
to be published, when it appeared that he 
had promptly reported to the Senate the 
treaties that he was accused of smothering 
in the committee, and that all he had said 
upon the subject was strictly true. Mr. Sum- 
NER’s official diligence and personal veracity 
were thus completely vindicated. 

These are indisputable facts, and we aze 
perfectly willing to leave to the decision of 
our readers the question whether any com- 
ment upon them in these columns has been 
either dishonest or unjust. 


MR. 


NATIONAL DISGRACE. 

THE passage of the Silver Bill was fully 
anticipated, and therefore produced no oth- 
er feeling in this community than a bitter 
sense of shame at the disgrace of the Amer- 
ican name. The veto message of the Pres- 
ident is a strong and admirable expression 
of the best sentiment of the country : 

“I can not approve a bill which, in my judgment, 
authorizes the violation of sacred obligations. The 
obligation of public faith transcends all questions of 
profit or public advantage. Its unquestionable main- 
tenance is the dictate as well of the highest expe- 
diency as of the most necessary duty. and should ever 
be carefully guarded by the Executive, by Congress, 
and by the people.” 

Those are the principles that become an 
American Chief Magistrate, and they will 
remain true long after the madness of this 
hour has passed. It is that madness which 
caused the immediate passage of the bill, 
and it is noticeable that the Republidans 
who are most hostile to the President for 
his amicable feeling for “ the South” hasten- 
ed, under the lead of the ex-Vice-President 
of the ex-Confederacy, to dishonor the faith 
of the country pledged to pay the cost of 
the Union. It is not for such gentlemen to 
taunt the President, and those who approve 
his views, that he is too eager to strike 
hands with the late enemies of the Union. 
Whatever his mistakes may be, he has cer- 
tainly done nothing to disgrace his country. 

Even some firm friends of the national 
honor think that he could have done some- 
thing to change the result. But, under the 
circumstances, the only chance of staying 
the frenzy was by some kind of bargain. 
This, however, was not at all likely to sue- 
ceed, and the failure would have left the 
President in a pitiable and contemptible 
position. Fortunately he has maintained 
throughout his self-respect and the respect 
of those who truly measured the situation. 
The silver frenzy 
first, an honest 


is due to three causes: 
belief in bimetallism; sec- 
ond, a determination to secure a repeal of 
the resumption law and inflation, which is 
practically repudiation ; and third, the ti- 
midity of politicians who do not dare to try 
to withstand what they think to be a resist- 
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less current. What is called its strength 
among the people is not a deliberate judg- 
ment upon a politico-economical question, 
it is simply the desire of the unemployed for 
a change. No President could have pre- 
vented the result in a Congress like this, 
except by means that would have forfeited 
the confidence of the country. 

In the Senate, Mr. HILL, of Georgia, failed 
to justify the good opinion that he had 
awakened. He voted against the veto. Mr. 
LAMAR stood firm, and his position is nobler 
and more heroic than that of any Senator. 
Mr. Davip Davis, of Illinois, whose preten- 
sions upon coming to the Senate have had a 
ludicrous ending, voted for the bill. Those 
who had prophesied or who expected a 
speech from Mr. CONKLING in support of 
the veto showed only that they did not 
know him. The old parties disappeared in 
the final vote. Of the 73 votes for good 
faith in the House 20 were Democratic, 
while of the 19 in the Senate 9 were Demo- 
cratic. Of the 10 Republican votes in the 
Senate all but 3 were from New England. 
The step now taken is but the first in a de- 
scending series, and the impetus thus given 
to dangerous measures should incite all 
friends of the national faith to unite cor- 
dially and effectively in its support against 
further assaults. 


THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP. 


IN declining to renominate Mr. Summons 
to the office of Collector of the port of Bos- 
ton, to which he was appointed four years 
ago, the President has shown his sincere re- 
gard for the principles which he has pro- 
His purpose, so far as such offices 
are concerned, is to put the customs service 
on a business basis. To do this, its admin- 
istration must be taken from the hands of 
those who think that the Custom-house 
should be a centre of political activity, and 
its places filled for party purposes. The 
business theory and the party theory can 
not be combined, for this one reason, among 
a thousand, that the subordinates under the 
latter system know that their tenure is not 
solely good conduct. To restore to them in- 
dependence and self-respect by persuading 
them that such conduct alone is the tenure, 
it is indispensable that the head of the 
Custom-house, by whom they are really ap- 
pointed, shall not be a noted party man- 
ager who owes his place entirely to party 
intrigue. Thus, in the New York Custom- 
house, so long as the present Collector and 
Naval Officer remain, however honest as 
men and reputable as officers they may be, 
nobody in the Custom-house or out of it will 
believe that there is any real change in the 
old system. 

The situation is substantially the same in 
Boston. By common consent Mr. Simmons 
was absolutely identified with the system 
of official management of State politics 
which is one of the chief abuses at which 
the reform aims. He was the personifica- 
tion of this abuse in Massachusetts. He 
was the efficient agent of what is known as 
Butlerism in politics. That term has come 
to mean political purposes and methods 
which are demoralizing and dangerous, and 
the late speech of General BUTLER in Con- 
gress has certainly not tended to remove 
that impression. The appointment of Mr. 
SIMMONS gave to this tendency the prestige 
of recognition from the late Administration 
and the power of patronage. That is to 
say, it gave the appointing power of some 
hundreds of places to an accomplished po- 
litical manager, who was the accredited 
representative of the Administration. It 
was a signal illustration of the evil which 
a real reform hopes to correct. The new 
Collector did his official duty vigorously, 
and was a man of good personal character. 
He did not fail, also, as a politician with 
power. When the new Administration came 
in, the declarations of the President upon the 
subject of the civil service were peculiarly 
agreeable to the opponents of the system of 
which Mr. StmuMons was the representative. 
He hastened to say, however, that he would 
carry ont any instructions iooking to the re- 
form proposed by the President and those 
who agreed with him, and the Collector was 
left in his office. He has, we believe, taken 
no open part in politics within the year, 
except at the instance of the Attorney- 
General. His term is about expiring. The 
political interest that procured his appoint- 
ment has sought to secure his re-appoint- 
ment. A large number of merchants have 
also asked it, and some of the politicians 
who opposed his appointment have yet re- 
quested his re-nomination, on the ground 
that he has been a good Collector. 

Under these circumstances the sole ques- 
tion for the President was whether he and 
the friends of reform had a fair right to ex- 
pect that the re-appointment of Mr. Srm- 
MONS would practically take the Custom- 
house out of politics. 


fessed. 


not, so far as we are aware, pretend to be a 
reformer. It is absurd to suppose that a 
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change of administration had changed his 
views. He unquestionably thought that 
the Custom-house ought to be a political 
machine. But his superior officer had “: 
crotchet” upon the subject, and therefore it 
was wise for subordinates “to lie low.” Yet 
if his convictions were really unchanged, so 
was his power. It is he and not the Pres- 
ident who controls all the minor places in 
the Custom-house. Under existing laws 
the only possible way to make sure of en- 
forcing the reform which the President 
wishes to enforce is not to intrust the mi- 
nor appointing power to those who are es- 
pecially representatives of “the thing to be 
reformed.” General BUTLER is reperted to 
have said that Mr. Simmons is an admira- 
ble officer, a church member, and willing to 
do what is required. Yet if the question 
were of General BUTLER’s appointment to 
the Collectorship, and the same things were 
truthfully said of him, would a President 
honestly bent upon reform appoint General 
BUTLER? The assertion that the result is 
merely a personal victory of Senator Hoar 
isabsurd. The considerations that have de- 
termined it are entirely independent of him, 
while the sneer that the opposition to the 
re-appointment is a hostility of “ blue blood” 
to the “poor boy” is a ludicrous and famil- 
iar piece of demagogy, the use of which 
merely shows that argument is exhausted. 
A SERIOUS QUESTION. 

THE late melancholy accidents in the bay 
and river at New York have naturally ex- 
cited a great deal of attention. A large 
part of the active business population of the 
city must live in the suburbs, and maay of 
the most desirable suburbs are accessible 
only across the East and North rivers or the 
bay. The waters around the city swarm 
with ferry-boats whose tracks cross those of 
the sea-going steamers. The dangers aris- 
ing from fog, which is frequent at certain 
seasons of the year, are so obvious, and in- 
volve so many people, that it is singular no 
method of preventing or lessening them has 
been devised except “slowing” and “ whis- 
tling.” The most experienced pilots agree 
that nothing is so bewildering to all caleu- 
lation as a fog, in which it is even difficult 
to estimate the distance of sound so as to 
be guided by bells or whistles. During a 
fog, also, the incessant shrieking of every 
steamer in motion around the city almost 
defeats its own purpose by the confusion it 
produces, and the recent sorrowful accidents 
have shown the ghastly possibilities of nav- 
igation in blinding mist. Had the ocean 
steamer Spain struck the Staten Island ferry- 
boat Castleton a little further forward, not 
only would the loss of life have been im- 
mense, but whole neighborhoods would have 
been desolated. Apparently nothing but 
the self-possession of Captain Isaac BuUNN, 
in whose sagacity, skill, and coolness the 
passengers upon that line have always 
placed a trust which has now been signally 
justified, prevented an immeasurable disas- 
ter. Indeed, there can be no excuse for per- 
mitting ocean steamers to attempt to go to 
sea in a dense fog through waters filled with 
light passenger boats. It is a subject with 
which the law should deal peremptorily, 
since it is found that private interests do 
not regulate it. 

The Brooklyn Bridge will secure Brooklyn 
hereafter from the delays and exposures due 
to fog. But there will be no tunnel and no 
bridge for many a year to connect New York 
and New Jersey. The fatal collision of the 
James Fisk, Jr., ferry-boat with a schooner 
at anchor, and the easily conceivable conse- 
quences of such collisions, will naturally 
force the New Yorker who lives in New Jer- 
sey, and who must come to New York for 
his business, to come with serious misgiv- 
ings on foggy mornings. Indeed, the pas- 
sage of crowded ferry-boats in the waters 
around New York is now so incessant that 
some action besides “running for luck” 
should be taken to prevent the perils of per- 
fectly blind navigation. The Tribune sug- 
gests that the electric light would enable a 
pilot to see objects far enough off even in 
the daytime to avoid collision. This is a 
statement that can be very easily verified, 
and if it be established, the carrying of an 
electric light by ferry-boats in the rivers 
and bay should be made by law as impera- 
tive as that of life-boats or life-preservers. 

This is a question which becomes more 
pressing and more important every year as 
the city grows, and access to the business 
quarter is found to be as convenient and 
often more agreeable by boat than by the 
horse-railroads. It is a subject to be espe- 
cially considered by those who do not wish 
to feel that they are taking an enormous 
risk in merely going to their daily work. 
The sudden, capricious, remorseless fog is 
their chief enemy, and he will be a public 
benefactor who first employs a method to 
baffle its snares. The owners of the Staten 


Island and New Jersey ferry-boats could do 
the public and their own interests no great- 
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er service than by ascertaining whether the 
electric light would be serviceable in the 
way proposed, and, should- it be found ef. 
fective, than by furnishing their boats with 
it, and securing the welfare of hundreds of 
homes from such an awful blow as hung 
over them for a moment on the foggy morn- 
ing of the collision. 


THE “WOMAN QUESTION.” 

Two interesting incidents in the progress 
of what is called “the woman question” 
are lately recorded. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives— 
ten members of the eleven being present— 
was tied upon a proposition to report a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, au- 
thorizing “woman suffrage.” It is stated 
that the absent member will oppose the 
proposition, which will prevent a report. 
But the fact that five of the ten members 
voted for the report is the significant point. 
The other fact to which we referred is the 
decision of the Convocation, or governing 
body, of the London University to admit 
women to examination and degrees upon 
precisely the same conditions with men. 
The London University, however, differs 
from Oxford and Cambridge in not provid- 
ing for residence or for recitations. The 
student may live where he will and study 
as he chooses, but henceforth degrees will 
be conferred indifferently upon all men and 
women who conform to the requirements, 
which are made equal for all. 

Harvard University has authorized and 
conducted examinations of women in New 
York and elsewhere in certain prescribed 
studies, but we do not understand that the 
utmost proficiency carries with it the same 
degree that the resident under-graduate re- 
ceives upon the successful completion of 
the course. The action of the London Uni- 
versity is the more important because the 
holder of a University degree is entitled, 
upon conformity with certain other require- 
ments, not dependent upun sex, to receive 
authority to practice medicine. In Massa- 
chusetts, also, we observe that a petition of 
women who are property-owners and taxed, 
asking for representation, has been present- 
ed to the Legislature. It is certainly curi- 
ous to observe the just feeling about the 
sanctity of the Old South and the glory ef 
Faneuil Hall in a community which does 
not practically admit that representaticn 
and taxation should go together, and it will 
be interesting to see what arguments the 
neighborhood of those famous monuments 
furnishes against the fundamental doctrine 
of the Revolution. 

These are all signs of a most interesting 
social change. The process that Mr. MIL 
described as the emancipation of women is 
steadily going on. It is attended in this 
country with a great deal of folly and ex- 
travagance, and, like all steps of progress, 
is embarrassed by some of its own advo- 
cates, who find in the agitation a gratifica- 
tion of their vanity. But it is a change 
that need not alarm the most sensitive and 
peaceful and conservative soul. For its con- 
ditions are such that it can not be forced 
beyond the general sympathy and approval. 
Of all changes none is so immediately de- 
pendent upon reason, and every step in the 
greater freedom of women from disabling 
laws and customs has been so well consid- 
ered that there has been no reaction or re- 
peal. The movement will not stop, but its 
completion will no more touch the essential 
womanliness of women than it will affect 
the manliness of men. The proper “sphere” 
of each sex needs the protection neither of 
our fear nor of our ignorance. 


BLIND GUIDES. 

THE advocates of the Silver Bill who sin- 
cerely suppose that it will tend to renew 
industry and restore confidence must be 
appalled by their more impetuous fellow- 
workers who have just met in convention 
in Toledo and formed a national party. The 
platform might have been written by Sen- 
ator VOORHEES, the great silver champion 
in the Senate. Its fundamental principle 
is one that was pretty plainly set forth in 
his speech, namely, that capital is the curse 
of society. Indeed, the platform has the 
unique excellence among platforms of say- 
ing precisely what its framers mean. It 
declares that “fraud, embezzlement, bank- 
ruptcy, crime, suffering, pauperism, and 
starvation” are due to “legislation in the 
interest of and dictated by money-lenders, 
bankers, and bondholders.” In the same 
key the limitation of the legal-tender qual- 
ity of greenbacks, the exception cf bonds 
from taxation, contraction, and resumption 
are “crimes against the people.” This 1s 
the spirit of the whole manifesto, and the 
details of recommendation are not worth 
attention, as they all assume that govern- 
ment can make every body rich, wise, aud 
happy. 

The whole proceeding is the natural and 
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al result of the talk of such politic ians 
They represent the rich 


logic 
as Mr. VOORHEES. 
and the poor as deadly enemies, and the) 
leave upon the minds of their ignorant and 
often unemployed hearers the impression 
that wealth is somehow a crime, and that 
a man so lost to all sense of humanity as to 
hold the bonds of the United States de 

serves only a short shrift. Their politics 
wre merely the exasperation of class jeal 

ousy, and the practi al conclusion of their 
teaching is communism. There is nothing 
more essentially hostile to the country and 
to every interest in it than this talk, and 
there was never a time when it could be 
more mischievous than now. Intelligent 
men, whether rich or poor, whether they 
hold bonds or find it hard to get wages, 
know well that the industry which alons 
produc es wealth depends upon confidence, 
and that the enterprise which employs hosts 
of hands, sets wheels turning, and secures 
steady and well-paid employment requires 
the same confidence. They can see that 
the constant denunciation of « apital, which 
moves great enterprises, as a crime, 18 Its¢ lf 


criminal, because it fosters a jealousy and 
fear that paralyze effort. 

We are far from denying that « apital, es- 
pecially when wielded by great corpora 
tions, may be reckless and oppressive. But 


the remedy does not lie in cultivating sul- 
len hostility 
tainty from which it can reap all the ad 


to it or in promoting an uncer 
vantage. The events of last summer have 
shown every shrewd poor man that his in 
terest 1s not s¢ rved by internecine strife, 
and that in the contest which the blind 
guides constantly provoke, it is always the 
In such a 
movement as the Toledo Convention there 


is doubtless represented a great deal of 


poor man who goes to the wall 


honest desire to restore general prosperity, 
but a desire without knowledge of means or 
of the lessons of experience, while with this 
is associated an immense amount of knay- 
ery, idleness, and imposture. The men 
among its managers who were known are 
universally distrusted as mere demagogues. 
These are facts to be carefully pondered by 
honest and intelligent men. The popular 
strength of the Silver Bill, whatever it may 
be, is mainly due, as we said last week, to a 
vague feeling that it would put money in 
every man’s pocket. 
superstition about 


There is the same 
‘government money.’ 
But there are no short-cuts to prosperity, 
and governments can not make men rich 


THE NEW YORK INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT SCANDAL. 

THE duty of the Senate of New York in 
the case of Mr. SMYTH, the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department, 
The law of 1873 requires that all charges 


s obvious. 


against any insurance company by any at- 
torney or appraiser of the Insurance De- 
partment 





shall be presented in the form of a ‘ ll, 
which shall first proved by the said Superintend- 
ent, and then auc by the Comptroller, and shall be 
paid on his warrant, drawn in the usual manner upon 





the State Treasurer, to the person or persons making 
such examination. And the company examined, on 
receiving a certified copy of said bill of charges as au- 
dited and paid by the Comptroll 
amount of the same to the 
by him put into the State Treasury. 






shall repay the 
, t 


said Superintendent, to 


The purpose of the law is to prevent collu- 
sion and injustice by submitting the whol 

At the last 
session Mr.SmyTu desired the repeal of these 
provisions. 


transaction to the Comptroller. 


The repeal was passed by the 
Legislature, but it was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. SmytTu, hows ver, proceed ad to 
act as if the law had been re pealed, and to 
violate its plain provisions. The duty of 
the Senate to approve the recommendation 
of the Governor and to remove the Super- 
intendent can hardly be evaded 

The action of the insurance companies, 
also, will be a part of the inquiry. The law 
is plain that the companies are to pay only 
upon a certified copy of bills audited by the 
Comptroller. Why have enormous uncerti 
fied bills been paid by some « ompanies? The 
Senate will do a public service in exploring 
and exposing every illicit transaction. This 
is the more important because partisan con 
siderations are necessarily involved. The 
Governor and the Comptroller, who bring 
the charges and ask the removal, are Dem 
ocrats. The Senate, which has the power 
of removal, is Republican, while the accused 
Superintendent is the chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee. A little famil- 
larity with politics and politicians shows 
certain significant facts in the details of 
payment as contained in the Comptroller's 
report to the Governor. The chairman of 
the State Committee is a warm adherent of 
that wing of the Republican party in New 
York which controls its organization, and 
the great sums paid by the insurance com- 
panies to agents of the Insurance Depart- 
ment are recorded as paid to well-known 
politicians of the same wing. It is not im- 


probable that if that wing should have any 
especial interest in the result of the next 
State election, the agents who had thus been 
so liberally paid would contribute to “ the 
legitimate expenses of the election” with 
equal liberality, while the favors of the In 
surance Department might in that view 
seem to have been bestowed where the 
would do the most good. 

The Republican Senate is undoubted); 
aware that this case, upon its appearanc« 
now and before the investigation takes place 
is an illustration of courses that have de¢« ply 
discredited the Republican party, and alier 
ated so many of its supporters that its old 
ascendency is shaken. The political situa 
tion is such that party policy fortunately 
coincides with the dictates of duty, and the 
more thorough and impartial the inquiry 
into this matter shall be, the better not on] 
for the public welfare, which is the first and 
great consideration, but also for party ad 
vantage. It seems, indeed, upon the Comp 
troller’s statement of facts, to be a case 
which there can be but one verdict fro 
just men; and it is certainly one which 
throws an instructive light upon 
It is not “ visionary” reforms 
it is such things as this, that destroy party 
majorities. 


pr i“ Tl- 
cal” politics. 


A STALE TRICK 

OnE of the plausible sophistries of the 
silver dollar advocates was urged with great 
unction by General BUTLER in his recent 
speer h. It is the assertion that if it be dis 
honest to make a silver dollar of ninety-two 
cents to pay debts of a dollar, it is equally 
dishonest to tolerate a subsidiary coinag: 
This is a 
trick which we have exposed more than 


which is of a still lower value. 


once, but which is obviously a favorite with 
the clipped dollar advocates, because they 
find that it impresses what they call “ the 
poor man,” of whom they call themselves 
Nothing is more 
touching than the sympathy of Mr. Voor 
HEES, for instance, for ‘ 


the especial champions. 


the poor man.” If 
a kind Providence would only permit |} 
to make brown paper a legal tender for the 


wages of labor, “the poor man” would 
doubtless cover him with blessings. “T! 
cries this kind of friend of “ the 


is perfectly willin 


gold-bug,” 
to make 


silver a legal tender up to fifty dollars 


poor man,” “ g 
which would include thespayment of wages 
but he will not let it go farther. In 


words, he is willing to pay wages in a dol 


other 


lar of less than ninety cents, while he de 
mands a dollar of a hundred cents for the 
bloated bondholder.” 

It is impossible that many of those who 
reiterate this statement do not know 
truth. 
great many honest poor men 


ts un 
Yet it unquestionably deceives a 
A moment’s 
reflection, however, might show them “ the 
catch” in it. It is true that the subsidiary 
silver coins and the trade dol 

below the standard value. But it is equally 
true that, notwithstanding this fact, they 
pass at par. What is the explanation? 
Simply that the amount and the legal tend 
er quality are limited. If“ a poor man” is 
paid five or ten dollars of wages in s 





the silver, although a baser coin, will buy 
five or ten dollars’ worth of bread or meat 
If the silver is any where rejected or reé 
ceived with hesitation, it is solely because 
of the fear produced by the attempt to make 
silver an unlimited tender; and if the S 
ver Bill had proposed silver only as a sub 
stitute for the small legal tender currency, 
there would have been no opposition and 
no apprehension. So long as the amount is 
thus limited, as every poor man has as 
certained by experience, the silver coins are 
practically “as good as gold.” Therefore 

is absolutely false to say that those who 
would retain the limited amount are 

to pay wages in a dollar of ninety cents 


For the silver dollar will buy a hundred 
is an unlimited tender, 
when it will buy only ninety cents’ worth, 


cents’ worth until it 


although the “ poor man” must receive it for 
a hundred cents 
We have already shown that the creditor 


class is made up of those who live by wages, 


and that the “bloated bondholders” ars 
those who invest in savings-banks This 
should be remembered, because the mischief 


of the silver movement is large ly due to the 


want of careful thought among those who 


live by the wages of their industry, and who 
are apt to suppose that a demagogue is a 
friend ot the poo! man because he calls him 
Many of those who take this name 
formerly called themselves friends of labot 
and of “the hard-fisted mil 
were busily e1 


self so. 





lion,” while they 





ed in supporting slavery, 
which disgraced labor and degraded the la 
boring-man, and, in the Territories of the 
United States, compelled the intelligent 
workman to compete with an 
which owned its laborers like cattle. Such 


aristocracy 


demagogues are just as much friends of 
“the poor laboring-man” now as they wert 
then, 
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GEORGE Cl 


Tus celebrated carica 
recently died in Lot 


iz 
I 
- 
A 
> 


: f 
eighty-six, was a u 

ous and versatile g s. He could 
be playful, tend graceful, bitterly 
sarcastic, or tel y earl t, witt 


his pencil. Throughout his lot 





says one who Knew him wel, | cy 
ius has L1aiashnt 
pas ) A apps uf t Sat 
and ig t 1 merry and kindl 
reprimand fo lress, manne 
vy, good-na 





ture 1 pat 1u N good 
deal of less hones praise { wel 
doing or amendment, while many of 
the books that have been a joy and 


delight to our fathers and ourselves 
owe no little of their charm to th 


same skillful, never-failing pencil 
Among t many works for which 
he furnished designs were 
Germ Po} i Sto s, M $ ¢ 
B. Street, P Schlemihl, Italian 
Tales, Hans of Iceland, Tale f 
Life, Punch and Judy, Ton 


John Gilpin, The Epping Hunt, Three 
Courses and a Dessert, et in all of 
which the humor is irresistibly at 
tractive and charming. In the delin 
eation of swell-mobsmen, cockneys, 


and other subjects of London life he 
was unequalled. Some of his works 
great tragic fores As 


specimens of this class may be men 


possessed 


tioned several of his illustrations in 
Oliver Twist, and especially “ Fagin 
in the Condemned Cell,” “ Sykes Call 
ing his Dog,” and “Sykes Escaping 
to the Roof 

CRrUIKSHANK was also greatly intet 
sted in the temperance movement, 
ind many years ago began to employ 
his pencil in promoting the caus 
umong the people. “The Bott! 
was a series of etchings of a very 
powerful character, illustrating tl 
jrunkard’s progress from moderate 
lrinking to mortal excess, and this 
was followed by a series exhibiting the 
downward career of the 
children 

This series of sketches pointed out 
the absolute facts of the « nkard’s 
course and its awful effects, and drew 
attention most powerfully to one of 
the greatest evils of the day Ma 
shuddered at the une xpected and aw 
ful spectas le presented to them, while 
others redoubled their efforts to res 
cue or save their neighbors from their 
wretched thralldom. While the world 
will lavish praise on the HoGarru of 
will gladly give the 


drunkard’s 





his age, som 
of the temperance 
of thanks wl 
valued in his later years, 
taught by “ The Bottle.” 

CRUIKSHANK Was 


h he would have still m« 


for the lut 


doing away with the barbaro put 


hanging f forgery One mo 





1 
ry lessol 


second father 
movement the loving tribute 
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chly 
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usking th 
five 


“Oh! 


“Wha 
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GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, THE GREAT ENGLISH CARICATURIST. 


cause of the 


or 


one-po 


unt 


six women have 
was their ¢ ” 
d notes 


wich 


in 


AN 


" 


excitement, he was told, 
» just been hung.’ 
“They had issued 
Poor, miserable, half 
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happily these 


vs had been 


till the moral 





ago, while taking an early walk, his steps were | eyes were blinded in the bitter struggle to live, 
arrested by seeing a vast crowd collected. On | whatever might be the case with the bodily ones 
For them the brave outspoken denunciation, the 
urgent petition, and the bitterly indignant satire 
of the wonder-working pencil came too late 
protests had good work to do, and 
by the efforts of one man the law of death for 
forgery of these notes was abolished 
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VERIFYING THE DEATH 
OF THE POPE. 

ELABORATE ceremonial seems to be 
the only means of expression by which 
power and importance can convince 
the world of their existence, The 
higher a man rises, the more he finds 
himself at the merey of an intricate 
system of rites and cer monies, the 
observance of which becomes more 
onerous and wearisome than the per- 
formance of most practical duties, 
Indeed, the mighty ones of the eg 
if not “ pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a straw,” seem to spend a great 
part of their time in practicing petty 
formalities and assisting at showy 
pageants that can not be congenial 
to any well-developed mind 

In the same manner that ceremony 
may be overdone in connectior with 
secular matters, so can ritual be ex. 
aggerated in the Church. And al. 
though a certain amount may be nee. 
essary and admirable, an excess js 
calculated to produce weariness and 
disgust among profound and intelli. 
gent thinkers. St. ANrHony and oth. 
er worthy members of the early Chris. 
tian Church fled from the parade and 
show with which their weaker breth. 
ren loved to surround the business 
of religion, to the glorious and unre. 
strained freedom of the wilderness 
It was the tiresome and meaningless 
ceremonial of the services of Roman 
and Anglican churches that led such 
men as Westey and Wuiterretp to 
long for some simple form of relig. 
ious expression, where the true spirit 
of the thing should not be so eneum- 
bered with an elaborate dress that its 
very existence was open to doubt. 

From time immemorial the Roman 
Catholic Church has surrounded every 
event in its career with an amount of 
ceremonial intended to impress the 
ordinary mind with the awful solem- 
nity and importance of its movements 
An instance of this is presented in the 
accompanying engraving, where the 
elaborate ceremony of “ verifying the 
death Of the Pope” is in process of 
performance by the Cardinal Camer- 
lengo, in this case Cardinal Percct, 
now the occupant of the pontifical 
As soon as it is ascertained 
that dissolution has positively taken 
place, it is the duty of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State to convey the in 
formation to the Camerlengo, who 
from that moment becomes the Vice- 
Pope, the sole supreme ruler within 
and without the palace It is for 


chair 


him to repair to the Pope’s death-chamber, to 
knock at the door with a silver mallet, and, upon 
receiving no answer, to step up to the death-bed 
ind “tap the corpse on the forehead, fall on his 
knees before th 


motionless body, and pronounce 


the words, ‘ Dominus Papa meus mortuus est.’” 
This is but a small part of the numberless cer- 
| emonies that attend the dissolution of a Pope, for 
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Hayy | 
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whose last hours an elaborate routine is arranged, 
calculated to invest Death with double his usual 
terrors. There is no possibility of a Pope’s slip 
ping quietly out of life, ignorant of the great 
change until it is upon hin 
who attend him have st1 lers to apprise the 
sick man of the approach of his last hour. From 
that moment. LCCOT ling to the prescriptions of 


tor the physic ians 





Pope Innocent III., no favor can be granted by 


1 
the dying pontiff: no act of his 1 unk 








countersigned by two cardinals ar ) ed f it 
purpose It is the custon Ww n the phvsicians 
have issued the fatal fiat, for Pope to cause 
the cardinals to be summ« l, in order to make 
his profession of faith, t ‘ tents of 
his will, to choose his place of interment, and to 
publicly demand forgiveness for his errors In 
this last reunion he must state t lebts he has 
contracted 


the name of the ¢ h. and reveal 
the place where he | 

After all this is done he is permitted to give the 
assembled « i 


as concealed his treasures 


successor &Then } 
moment t} 

his confess 
prelates, | 

80 far as t 

that occurs up to 


ain near the dying pontiff only 
chamberlain, and his domestic 
said that he 


is concerned 
1 l 


his last is know! 


) < mates 

As soon as the fatal 1 ent is near. t! 
receives the sacramet 4 ute of etx tian 
my kept burning in the chamber near a crucifix 


fhis crucifix is pres 


. nted to the dvi 
that he may pr 


8 it to his lips 
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til death para 


nals advice as to the choice of his 
i he dismisses then From that 


is already dead 
Every thing 
» moment that he breathes 


, pontiff, 80 


ty (| 
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Ny 


THE CARDINAL 


lyzes the hand that holds it 
time the penitenziarii reci 


They only cease when 


the body 


fication,” as already descr 


Pope is exposed for three 


Then follows tl 
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During a 
ite the offices fort ad 
the last breath is lel 
ibed. Th | ft 
days in the Chapel of 


the Holy Sacrament at St. Peter's. Tl 








presence ot three cardinals who have | 

ously chosen by the dead ( 

coffins—one of lead, one of wo 

of oak The authorities then t charg 
These are confided to the care of tl 

College of Cardinals, who cause a re cat 

to be erected in the nave of St. Pe I 

in the presence of all the cat als 

requiem are chanted, and cand \ 


freely distributed to the pub W 


ninth day arrives, the mass is sung by a cardu 


bishop, assisted by all ther 


five of them ascend to the 
water sprinkler After 
this the ceremony of interment is procee 


‘ense-burner and a hol 


v 


cat 1ique Wi 


It takes place either in the spot selected 
leceased Pope or in St. Peter’s, if no other | 


has been designated 


The last moments of Privs IX. were, like those 


of his predecessors, public property 
of February. the day of the Candelabra, or feast o 


[ ‘ n of t 
+} 


than uenal ar 
ter Tha isua ind 


Pauline Chapel to hea 
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On the 
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1 hime 


his apartments he comp! 


was restless throughout t! 


had, how 


ver, reCcove 
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DARK DAYS. 

Lonpow, on the very hottest of July days, is not, 
perhaps, the place of all others where one would 
choose to live, always supposing that the power 
of choice were left us. We should find the glare 
on the pavements and on the white houses, the 
close, oppressive atmosphere, the brown and with- 
ered grass in the squares, perfectly insupporta- 
ble after a very few days, and we should fly to 
Cowes or Ryde, to Norway or New York, for 
change and refreshment. 

But if, like Polly Marker and “the boys,” we 
were moneyless, homeless, friendless, outside the 
great Babylon, we should probably spend the 





July days as she did, and revel, as the boys used | 


to do, in the “jolly heat.” 

Polly was the eldest of the family by four 
years, and, if you care to look at her, as she stands 
clinging to the railings of the Square gardens, I 
think you will agree with me that there is some- 
thing in her face that makes you wish to look 
again. Straight soft hair laid smoothly on each 
side of a narrow head, surmounted by a sun-bon- 
net; a wide, sad mouth and humorous eyes that 
belie, by their sudden twinkling glances, the story 
of the face. The eyes are a family feeture, more- 
over, only Dick’s are larger, and the lashes that 
shade them are more indisputably Irish, and are 
Polly’s pride. Dick is standing, with his hands 
in his pockets, leaning against a lamp-post whis- 
tling, while the baby lies lazily at his feet, suck- 
ing the brushes out of his shoe-black box—for the 
whole family are waiting for a job. 

Suddenly Polly, who has been gazing intently 
and wistfully at the geraniums in the Square, 
and making believe she is a lady and this is her 
own garden, drops her hands hastily from the 
railings and retreats backward toward the boys 
as the Square gardener shakes his fist at her from 
the inside, “And if you could give me a few 
flowers for the evening, Stanley,” she says, in a 
loud, clear voice—for she is still “ making believe” 
that this is her own gardener—‘“ I shall be much 
obliged.” 

“Oh, I say, Polly,” says Dick, remonstratingly, 
as the baby sets up a howl of anguish, “* you’re 
just treading on him, you know, and you should 
just luok where you're going, you know.” 

Polly’s dream thus rudely disturbed, she be- 
comes prosaic instantly; picks up the box she 
has upset, gives the baby an admonitory siap, and 
thumps him down on the pavement some two 
yards further off, where he cries privately, in a 
silly, whimpering way, for some minutes, and then 
begins a laborious progress toward the blacking- 
box again. 

Suddenly out of Green Street, over which the 
afternoon shadows were folding down, a horse 
came picking its way daintily into quiet, sunny 
Grosvenor Square. The horse was a wicked-look- 
ing chestnut, and it came up the centre of the 
road, tossing its pretty head, and stepping high 
with its four white-stockinged feet. The whole 
family rose with one accord, and Polly pointed 
out the beautiful creature for baby’s admiration, 
but Dick had caught sight of the rider, and was 
standing motionless. The rider was a lady— 
young enough in reality, but old to Dick, to whom 
twenty-one lay in such a very dim future. She 
sat her horse well and lightly, looking straight be- 
tween the delicate, sensitive ears. She had golden 
brown hair that the sun caught and gilded into a 
glory, and she had brown eyes that lighted upon 
the children presently, as they stood watching 
her. Her groom had just turned the corner as 
she beckoned to Dick and handed him a letter. 

“Will you drop that into the letter-box for 
me?” she said, “and here is sixpence.” 

Dick took the letter, touching his ragged curls 
to the sweet eyes and shining face ; then he closed 
his hand on the money, and darted across the 
road to drop the letter into the box 

The lady turned and called oat, “ Thank you,” 
as she passed him, cantering out of the Square, 
and smiled again, leaving Dick gazing after her 
entranced, 

“ What a beautiful lady!” he said, going back 
to Polly’s side, with a sigh. 

“Yes, very pretty,” said Polly; “and, my! 
what a horse !” 

“She had such a low voice!” said Dick. 

“ Yes, precious low,” said Polly; “I couldn’t 
hear a word she said. My! how could she come 
a-walking into the Square like that ?—wouldn’t 
I have been a-cantering, just!” 

“Hadn't we better go home?” ventured Dick, 
presently; “ihere’s no use standing here all 
day.” 

“ How much did she give you?” said practical 
Polly, stretching out her hand to touch the one 
that covered the sixpence. 

“ Sixpence,” said Dick, opening his fingers ; but 
there was a mistake somewhere, for in the middle 
of his hot little palm lay a shining sovereign, and 
all the glory of the sinking sun seemed to flicker 
in little shafts of light on the piece of gold 

“ Shut your hand, fight,” said Polly, in a breath- 
less whisper—“ the gardener, you know—and we'll 
go home.” 

“But mayn’t we spend the sixpence?” said 
Dick, aggrieved, while his lips quivered—* just 
for dinner, Polly?” 

“Of course,” said Polly, sharply ; “ we'll change 
it and have dinner, and keep the change; only 
don’t cry, Dickie, and if you’ll take baby, I'll car- 
ry the box.” 

” They sauntered along, in a little procession of 
three, al! down Green Street and into a dirtier, 
drearier part of the town—dived down side streets 
and alleys to a little dinner shop that Polly knew, 
where the procession stopped. 

“Two slices of bread and two bacons,” said 
Polly, to whom the possession of the sovereign 
imparted a novel dignity, “and a ha’porth of milk, 
and—this to change, Mrs. Nixon.” 

Mrs. Nixon rung the coin dewn on the counter 
in a business-like way, and then looked sharply 
at Polly for a minute, and said, 
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“ You're rich, aren’t you, my dear ?—and where 
did it come from ?” 

“Oh, we’ve got it to change,” said Polly, “ and 
we're to keep the sixpence.” 

“ Well! you’re honest children,” said Mrs. Nix- 
on, kindly, “and takes after your mother; so 
there’s your dinners, and there’s the change— 
nineteen blessed shillings and a sixpence.” 

They took the slices of bread and bacon out 
into the sunshine, and ate it sitting on the pave- 
ment; and they fed baby by turns, while Polly 
kept the money tight in her hand: then, when 
the feast was over, they rose slowly up, and went 
away down the dark alley, where men and wom- 
en stood about in discontented groups, up a creak- 
ing wooden stair, to a door, of which Polly had 
the key, and the other side of which they called 
“home.” 

It was a room that, to unaccustomed eyes, 
would have looked very blank and bare and des- 
olate, for the bed was only a long low wooden 
frame with a couple of blankets and a checked 
quilt upon it. The table was a box, and other 
furniture there was none, save a couple of rough 
stools and a cupboard ; but over the mantel-shelf 
there was nailed up a little gallery of portraits, 
with a setting of peacock’s feathers and a back- 
ground of china ornaments—a faded daguerreo- 
type of a pretty woman with a baby in her arms, 
a common photograph of a lad in hussar uniform, 
with “ For Dear Mother,” scrawled beneath it, and 
an alarming black head that bore the name of 
“ Father”—though the eyes must have been clev- 
er and loving indeed that could have traced any 
resemblance between that startling outline and 
the tall, quiet, consumptive man, who had lived 
out his weary life among the uncongenial souls 
in Crowe’s Alley. 

Well, it had not affected him so very much, 
after all, and they were kindly people in their way. 
They used to step on tiptoe, when they remem- 
bered, past the door of the room in which he lay 
propped up by pillows, gazing patiently out at 
the sunrises and sunsets that just glimmered in 
over the roofs of the other houses. When he 
died, and the “ missus” fretted for him, and money 
was slow to come in, they cheered her up, and 
helped her, these rough folks, and forgot that they 
used to consider her “ fine” when they brought 
her “ just a drop of gruel, dearie,” or “a slice of 
bread for the childer,” and sat up for an hour 
or two when the fever came upon her, and saw 
that she was decently buried when she died. 

After that, time was a miserable blank to Polly 
for some weeks. The baby was fretful, and Pol- 
ly’s arms were unaccustomed, for mother used to 
nurse him always ; and Dickie used to cry at nights 
a good deal, until the folks in the alley clubbed 
together and bought him a blacking-box, and he 
began io earn pennies. By that time Polly had 
learned her way to the pawn shop, and the room 
was beginning to look empty, and the children 
were not so neat as they had been; but, through 
ali the misery and loneliness and want, there was 
something beautiful growing into the little home 
—a kind of glory springing up in Polly’s life that 
made it grander and nobler than it used to be, 
when she was little and selfish, and mother cared 
for her. 

Tired and worried, she sat down this evening 
on one of the broken stools, and hushed the frac- 
tious baby to sleep, softening her voice to a kind 
of mournful hum, while Dickie leaned against 
her knee listening. Then she laid him softly in 
the bed, and tucked him in, and she and Dickie 
took down the ragged Bible and read a verse, and 
then sat on for a long time in the darkening room, 
looking out of the narrow window, and thinking. 
Well, Dickie was thinking of the lady’s face he 
hed seen in Grosvenor Square, and of the nine- 
teen shillings and sixpence ; and Polly, with her 
tangled head laid down upon the sill, and her 
tired hands crossed on her lap, was wondering 
where the pennies were to come from to-morrow, 
and if— She raised herself suddenly, and went 
over to the fire-place to lean her head upon the 
wall under mother’s picture, as she had a way of 
doing when she was very tired. But if it must 
go too ?—if she must come in tired some evening, 
and have no mother to go to, even a picture—if 
she must wake up in the night, and creep over 
the sleeping boys, and have no spot on the wall 
to which to turn and be comforted? “ Why, then, 
I must bear that too,” thought Polly, “and I shall 
grow used to it.” 

“Polly,” said Dick, suddenly, “where’s the 
money ?” 

“Oh, I’ve put it in the box,” said Polly—* down 
at the very bottom ; and we must take it out with 
us every day, Dick, until we see her again, you 
know, to give her the change.” 

“TJ shall go to bed,” said Dick, yawning ; “ help 
me, Polly, I’m so tired.” 

So Polly forgot herself and her own troubles, 
and helped him to undress; and then she drew 
the curly head on to her tired shoulder, and sang 
to him as she had done to baby until he fell asleep. 
And if her arms ached as she laid him gently 
down, and if she fell asleep over her prayers, 
and if the restless baby kept her wakeful till the 
gray morning dawn, who was to know it save 
He who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth, and, per- 
haps, the dead mother whose name she sobbed 
in her sleep before the sun fell on her face and 
awoke her ? 


So the hot July days came and went, and brought 
pleasure as well as pain to the little room in 
Crowe’s Alley. 

The room was emptier than ever, and food was 
scarce, and bread was dear; but then baby was 
beginning to walk, and the sun was not so hot, so 
that Dick was not so tired and cross; and Polly, 
in her love of making believe, had developed a tal- 
ent for mimicry that caused many a shrill laugh to 
echo through the empty room, and even to find 
its way down the crooked stairs into the court. 

“Set the door open, mother,” little Billy O’Flan- 


nighan, the cripple, used to say; “there’s Polly | the daily bread, Polly would go singing down | 
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Marker at it again.” And if he could have crept 
up to the children’s garret he would have seen 
Polly with the blanket tied round her as a skirt, 
and peacock’s feathers in her hair, making believe 
to the admiring Dick that she was the lady of 
Grosvenor Square going to court. 

She laughed more than she used to do at first, 
this brave Polly; but when the play was ended, 
and the boys where in bed, having laughed them- 
selves to sleep over their supper, Polly would turn 
resolutely away, put her share by into the cup- 
board, and creep cold and hungry between the 
blankets. So, as the days slid into weeks, and 
the autumn weather set in, Dick grew stronger 
and healthier, and the baby flourished; but the 
folks in Crowe’s Alley shook their heads over Pol- 
ly’s thin face with its hectic flush, and said aside 
to one another that she was going the way her 
father did, and no wonder, poor lamb! 

But Polly was very happy; her life was such 
a busy one, and the boys so good, that the void in 
her heart was being gradually filled up ; and even 
when the day came that she had to stand on tip- 
toe and take down the peacock’s feathers and the 
pictures and the china ornaments as a last offer- 
ing to the pawn shops, she found that she had not 
time to be so very miserable, after all. 

She sat on one of the stools with the pictures 
in her lap, and made the boys kiss them, and, just 
for a minute, tears came to her eyes when Dickie, 
kissing the black head obediently, looked up to 
ask, “ But who is it, Polly?” ’ 

“ Why, it’s father,” said Polly, “ and dear moth- 
er, and you, Dickie, when you were a wee thing 
like our baby, and Willie—our soldier, Dick, that 
died.” And Dick said, “Oh yes; I ’member,” 
and turned away to play horses with baby round 
the empty room, while Polly sat on, with all her 
household gods in her lap, and tears in her frank 
blue eyes. 

“T thought Dick would have remembered,” she 
said to herself once; and then she gathered up 
the pictures and took them away to the shop, lock- 
ing the door behind her. 

And all the time that the funds were getting 
lower, and the winter weather was setting in, and 
pennies were getting scarcer, the nineteen shil- 
lings and sixpence lay in the big box by night 
and in Polly’s pocket by day; only, one evening, 
when the landlord had taken away the box as 
part payment of the rent, and things were looking 
8o serious that the neighbors began talking of the 
“ House,” Polly took the money, and, having no- 
where else to put it, laid it out in little heaps 
upon the mantel-shelf, and she and Dick sat down 
and looked at it. 

Baby was fast asleep in bed, the church clock 
outside had just boomed out ten on the frosty 
November air, and most of the lodgers were quiet 
—for the Crowe’s Alley folks went to bed early ; 
Polly sat with her thin cheek resting on her hand, 
and Dick was lying on the ground at her feet, 
when suddenly the boy said, “Let’s count it, 
Polly.” 

She must have known instinctively to what 
he was alluding, for, though she started, she rose 
without a word, and, with steady fingers, laid the 
shillings side by side along the mantel-shelf. 
“ Nineteen shillings,” she said, slowly, “and the 
sixpence.” 

“Tt seems hardly worth while to leave the six- 
pence there,” said Dick, in a hurried whisper, 
“does it, Polly? Jf it were ours—” 

“Tf it were ours,” said Polly, with brightening 
eyes, “‘ we'd have a good dinner to-morrow, Dick, 
and not cheap bread, and we'd give baby milk 
without water in it.” 

“And if it were all ours?” said Dick, still 
speaking softly. 

“Tf it were all ours,” interrupted Polly, with 
a strange look darkening over her face, “ we would 
be happy, Dickie, wouldn’t we? Something to 
eat for a whole month—till Christmas—and some- 
thing over.” 

“Oh, every thing,” said Dick. “ Polly”’—and 
he dropped his voice until she had to stoop to 
listen—* couldn’t we just—borrow it, you know, 
fora month orso? If it were ours—” And his 
little childish hand stole out and touched the 
first shilling on the shelf. 

Polly had been sitting as one in a dream, but at 
the touch she seemed toawaken. The new dark 
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hand somewhat roughly aside. “ Jf it were ours, 
we'd spend it, Dick,” she said; “ but as it is, we'll 
just keep it safe till we see her.” 

“ But if we never see her?” said Dick, whim- 
pering and half frightened. 

“ Never mind that,” said Polly, decidedly ; “ if 
the worst comes, Dick, and we have nothing, why, 
there’s always the House.” 

“ But a work-house,” objected Dick. 

“Well, we have to work anyway,” said Polly, 
with practical common-sense, “and we may as 
well work in a house as not—that’s my joke, 
Dick.” 
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stairs with the baby to brighten Billy’s 
her patient, cheery ways and pleasant face, as sh 

; » 48 she 
had brightened her own home; and Billy caught 
the infection, and grew to wonder how he had 
ever thought the days long, or the pain jn his 
back too terrible to bear, for Polly could hen 
him so many ways of making the time pass 
She could make baskets out of nuts, and mice ont 
of apple pips; she could sing and chatter while 
she worked about; and, best of all, when the 
sunshine died out and her work was over she 
could pin up a corner of the blind, just to 
show the red light over the gloomy alley, and sit 
holding his feverish hand in hers, telling him 
beautiful stories, with the quiet baby on her lap; 
only sometimes she had to stop when she cough. 
ed—she had grown to cough a good deal lately— 
and then they would all sit quite quiet until Mrs 
O’Flannighan came bustling in, or Dickie’s whistle 
sounded on the stairs, and Polly had to run out 
to spend the pennies he had earned. 

“She’s not a bad child,” Mrs. O’Flannighan 
said to Billy, as she stood one evening watching 
the slight figure toiling wearily up stairs with the 
baby—* better than most, I fancy.” 

“Why, mother,” said Billy, flushing at the 
faint praise, “‘ she’s more than that—she’s beauti. 
ful.” 

“They were a good lot—always,” went on the 
woman, standing by the window, with her rough 
arms crossed. “The mother was a likely woman 
—but fine.” 

“How fine?” asked little Billy, sitting up in 
bed and listening attentively. 

“Oh, they thought a deal of themselves, for 
they’d come down in the world—the Markers - 
but they were quiet folk, and when they got poor 
and ill we were all sorry for them, and helped 
them ona bit. Good quiet creatures, but too fine 
for Crowe’s Alley.” 

“But Polly’s not fine,” said Billy, with a sob 
in his voice. 

“No, not fine, but too good for Crowe’s Alley, 
all the same—one of the kind that’s above this 
earth by a long way.” 

“But she’s been on the earth such a little 
while,” said Billy, earnestly: “ they wouldn’t take 
her away yet. You’ve been longer, mother, and 
I doubt you're tired; but Polly ’d never want to 
get to heaven before me.” 

“Good gracious me, child !” said Mrs. 0’Flan- 
nighan, brusquely, “and what’s wishing got to do 
with it, I wonder? Polly Marker may be fit for 
heaven now, or she may have as many years as 
I’ve had to live out first; but, mark my words, 
Billy O’Flannighan, that, with that cough of hers, 
and her half starving herself for the little childer, 
she'll be laid up before the winter’s out.” 

Which remark of Mrs. O’Flannighan was as true 
as a prophecy, for, when the cold winter sun rose 
next morning over Crowe’s Alley, it was Dick 
who was creeping shivering about to build up the 
little fire and make the tea, while Polly lay white 
and sick upon the bed, with her heavy eyes closed. 

“Do you feel any better ?” Dickie asked, every 
two or three minutes ; and Polly tried to open her 
eyes and smile, but she looked so white and still 
that Dickie grew frightened presently, but more 
frightened when Pelly sat up in bed, as she did 
by-and-by, with a red spot on each cheek, and 
began talking rapidly and moving her hands 
about. Dickie and baby sat staring at her, and 
some of the neighbors, attracted by the noise, 
looked in and gave her water, and smoothed the 
bed, and went away looking very grave; but in 
the twilight Mrs. O’Flannighan came home from 
her day’s work, and when she heard from Billy 
that Pally was ill, she went hurriedly up to the 
children’s garret to see what was the matter. Dick- 
ie had made tea, and was pouring it out for baby 
and himself in the fast-fading light of the win- 
dow: they were sitting in shadow, and he was 
talking softly to the baby as he handed him his 
little mug ; but a bit of the blind was drawn aside 
so that a shaft of red light lay across the uncom- 
fortable bed and Polly’s feverish hands, that were 
plucking at the coverlet, and across the eager, 
restless face. 

Mrs. O’Flannighan put up a rough hand for a 
minute to her eyes, then, without a word, she 
went over to the bed, and, sitting down, drew the 


0m with 


| uneasy head on to her shoulder and let it rest 
look that had been creeping over her face changed | 
and brightened as she jumped up and put Dick’s | 





Dick laughed, as he always felt bound in hon- | 


or to do at Polly’s jokes ; and, half an hour after- 
ward, he was lying fast asleep, with long lashes 
shading the wistful eyes, and the money quite for- 
gotten ; but Polly, remembering the temptation, 
kept the shillings always in her pocket for the 
future, and went to bed that night with one other 
trouble added to her careful life. 

But they did not come to the “ House,” after 
all, for, when the children had gone to bed that 
night, Mrs. O’Flannighan held a council of two in 
her room, and decided that she could work with 
an easier mind by day if Polly were there to tend 
Billy a bit, and give him what he needed. 

“So I'll pay the rent of the room,” Mrs. O’Flan- 
nighan said, “and I don’t doubt they'll pick up 
enough to get along for the winter;” for Mrs. 
O’Flannighan was looked upon as a moneyed 
woman in Crowe’s Aliey. 

So it chanced that morning after morning, when 





Dick had gone out with his blacking-box to earn | 


there; and poor Polly, seeing something familiar 
in the face bending over her, cried out, “ Why, 
mother !” in a sudden, pleading way. With that 
her voice broke into sobs, and she cried as she 
had never had time to cry since her mother died. 

“ What has she had to eat to day 2” Mrs. O’Flan- 
nighan asked of the children, who had crept closer 
to her when Polly began to cry. 

“ Why, nothing,” said Dickie, “ only some cold 
tea. She wasn’t hungry in the morning, she said, 
and this afternoon she’s been queer—kind of 
laughing and crying, like—so we just played about, 
baby and me, and didn’t heed her.” 

“Poor little girl!” Mrs. 0’Flannighan said, soft. 
ly ; “no wonder the fever’s got into her head, with 
nothing to eat. Well, go down now, Dickie, and 
leave baby in my room, and bring me up Billy's 
beef tea, and then run round to Dr. Stanley, 5 
Greenacre, and ask him to come down to-night. 

Dick, scared and horrified at the idea of a doc- 
tor being needed for Polly, hurried off in the gath- 
ering darkness to Dr. Stanley's house. He rang 
twice before the bell was answered, and then the 
maid just opened the door a crack, and, to his 
timid question, answered, “ Not at home, and - 
it again with a bang; so Dickie, miserable on 
shivering, sat down in the light of the surgery 
lamps and cried. 

He fancied he had been sitting there 
when a carriage stopped quite close to 
a gentleman jumped out and ran up the steps. 
Dick slunk away and crouched up in a corner, 
but not before the gentleman had seen him, and 
stooped to touch his shoulder. — 

“ What is it, my boy?” he said; 
to see Dr. Stanley ?” 

At the voice and touch, all Dick’s troubles 
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loose and overwhelmed him “Qh yes. I do,” 
he said, drying his eyes ; ‘ 
at home—and Polly’s raging in fever —and I can’t 
put baby to bed, and Mrs. O’Flannighan will have 

. if you're a doctor, 


and, please Sir, he’s not 


to go to Billy please, ir 
couldn’t you come and help us?” 
“ What a dreadful state of affairs ! 


gentleman, in a pleasant, cheery voice 


said the 

Yes, I 
am a doctor, and I can spare ten minutes to come 
and see Miss Polly if you like Here! jump into 
the carriage, and tell me where to drive to ‘ 

“Number 10 Crowe’s Alley,” said Dick, brisk- 
ly, “up two flights, in the garret;” and so he 
drove away side by side with one of the best men 
and one of the cleverest doctors in London, to the 
dingy room in Crowe’s Alley, where Polly, with 
the light of reason shining in her eyes again, was 
lving exhausted with her hot tangled head on 
Mrs, O’Flannighan’s shoulder. 

The doctor’s first thought, as he came into the 
room, was a shuddering horror of the dinginess 
and gloom and emptiness of this unhomelike 
home ; the next, when he turned to the corner 
with the bed, where the one dip guttering on a 
chair threw a fitful light on Polly’s flushed face, 
was to recognize as by instinct that here, in 
this dreary room, and on this childish face, was 
concentrated all the careful love and tender pa- 
tience that can make a home any where. 

For Polly raised her head painfully with a 
cheery, patient smile, and tried to speak; and 
Mrs. O’Flannighan rose hastily, and dropped a 
long-forgotten courtesy to the doctor, for she we 
not as ignorant as Dick, and she knew the great 
man by sight 

He nodded to her kindly, and took the place 
she had left vacant by the bed, feeling the flicker- 
ing pulse gravely, while he asked her many 
questions about Polly, that she answered with 
tears in her eyes. 

Then the doctor laid the wasted hand down 
tenderly and said, “ Rest and quiet and patience, 
Miss Polly, and you'll do.” 

“ But the children ?” faltered Polly 

“Oh, never mind the children,” said the doc- 
tor; “ we'll look after them, and you're to think 
of no one but yourself. And while you can’t 
earn money, Miss Polly,” he added, in his gentle 
way, as if he were telling her the most natural 
thing in the world, “I'll take care of the house- 
hold expenses for you, and Mrs O’Flannighan 
here shall be your nurse, if she will.” 

. “Thank you,” said Polly, accepting the good- 
ness as quietly as he offered it. “I was wonder- 
ing about the children; but Dickie earns a bit 
with his blacking, and baby’s getting a deal less 
trouble with his teeth.” 

Those were strange days to Polly, and dark 
times came among them—times of racking pain 
and feverish thirst, of delirium and misery and 
horrid dreams—out of which she wakened one 
February morning into a life of stillness, of utter 
weariness, and utter content ; when her sight was 
dim, and the hum of life in the alley came as 
from afar off to her feeble ears; and she could 
not speak to Dick when he came and sat on the 
bed beside her and told her how beautiful it was 
out-of-doors. 

The doctor staid with her a whole hour that 
day, and gave her beef tea and brandy every little 
while, and spoke gently to her, and read to her 
out of the togn Bible about the streets of gold and 
the water of the River of Life; and he kissed her 
when he went away, and said, “God bless you, 
Polly ;” for he thought himself that by the next 
morning she would know more about the city of 
God than the Revelation could teach her. 

But Polly surprised them all. The crisis pass- 
ed safely over, and the wave of life that had ebb- 
ed away, and left only the wasted body that they 
all loved and tended, swept slowly landward 
again, and Polly was safe. The doctor told her 
so one day, kneeling by the bed, and smoothing 
back the short rough locks from the gentle face ; 
and Polly said, “ Thank you, Sir—God won't for- 
get all we owe you—the boys and me: I’m one 
of the least of these,” she said, smiling faintly, 
“and I think, Sir, you did it to the Lord.” 

And then the doctor went home, and talked to 
his sister for an hour of the gratitude of this so- 
called ungrateful world, and of the good that lies 
dormant in nearly every human soul. “There's 
Crowe’s Alley,” he said, “the worst place in Lon- 
don; and Mrs. O’Flannighan, that the very police 
are afraid of, sitting up night and day with a lit- 
tle child who is down with fever, and all the 
neighbors coming in now and then to bring her 
bits of things, and oranges, or pictures, or to take 
the baby out for an airing! Depend upon it, if 
we went deep enough, we should find a stratum 
of good every where.” 

And his sister thought, though she did not say 
it, for the doctor hated to be praised, that you 
would not have to go very deep for the stratum 
of good in some people. 


I showed you Polly first on a glorious July day, 
clinging to the railings in Grosvenor Square, with 
all her family around her; I show her to you, 
for the last time, on a sunny April afternoon, when 
she had crept out into the Park for her first 
walk, and was standing, with the boys, close by 
the Marble Arch, watching the grand carriages 
sweep in and out, with their burdens of smiling 


faces, that looked as happy, 


happy as faces are apt to 


do in the spring 

Polly was weak and tired; and what with the 
dizziness and the flickering sunshine and the 
noise, she was standing in a kind of dream, half 
forgetting the boys, who had made a holiday of 
olly’s first day, and were perfectly happy. 

Out of the dream, however, and out of the gloom 
of the overshadowing archway, came a pretty Vic- 
toria, with a dainty chestnut, arching its neck 
proudly, as it was drawn up against the railings 
on the opposite side. Polly hardly saw the car- 
riage, however, and hardly noticed the horse, for 
she was looking intently at a face in the carriage 
—the face that had stood out distinctly in her 
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mind through nine weary months, in a 

frame, against a background of gloom and miser 
—the face of the lady who had ridden int 
venor Square on that hot July day. With a cry 


that Dick did not hear, she stooped her 


darted swiftly under the railing 
She heard the clear ring of hoofs close beside } 





a smothered exclamation, and a clatter on the 
road, as a horse was reined sharply up on her 
right hand ; but when she gianced up with fright- 
ened, wistful eyes, and saw it was the doctor, she 
just nodded her head, re-assured ; and he, looking 
after her, saw ber dart between the lines of car- 
riages, and spring up on tothe steps of the Victoria 

The lady in it was leaning back talking to a 
young man on the other side, and she paused ab 
ruptly as Polly’s eager face came on to a level 
with her own, and turned toward her; while the 
young man put up an eyeglass, the better to sup- 
press the audacious beggar, just as Polly brought 
her hand out of her pocket, and cast the nineteen 
shillings and sixpence into the lady’s lap 

“Tt’s the change,” 

“ What change ?” said the lady, with a sudden 
shy blush rising to her face, as she saw people 
beginning to collect, and whisper, and stare—as 
she saw the doctor, who had dismounted and was 
leading his horse, stand beside Polly with an 
amused smile on his face. 

“Don’t laugh, Paul,” she said to him, half 
laughing herself. “ What is it allabout? I don’t 
understand.” 

“ Nor do I,” he said ; “ but this is a little patient 
of mine, Margaret. Come, Miss Polly, I thought 
you were so poor—where did the money com¢ 
from ?” 

“ Don’t you remember ?” said Polly, turning her 
sweet, perplexed face on to that other beautiful 
face beside her. “A day last July? It was in 
Grosvenor Square, and you were riding a chestnut 
horse with white stockings, and you gave Dick— 
that’s him yonder, my brother—a sixpence to 
post a letter; but it was a sovereign, and we kept 
the change to give you.” 

The lady sat quite quiet for a minute, with her 
eyes bent down and her delicate gloved hands 
touching one after another the shillings that lay 
in her lap ; then she raised her eyes, that looked 
sweeter than ever, with just the shadow of tears 
in them, and said, giving a quick glance round, 
and then looking straight past every one at the 
doctor, “ Why, Paul, it was nine months ago— 
and I never even missed it !” : 

They were all quiet for a minute, while Polly 
stood looking from one to another, wondering and 
perplexed. Then the doctor touched her and said, 
“Come, Miss Polly, we shall have you ill again 
Pm going to put you and the boys into a cab and 
send you home. Good-by, Margaret, until to- 
night.” He spoke in a different voice when he 
turned to the sweet face and shining eyes, and 
he did not call her “ Lady Margaret” as other peo- 
ple did, for he was going to be married to her in 
three days. 

Well, that was the end, or rather the beginning 
in many ways, for Polly—for there was no want 
or misery or loneliness for her any more; and 
Dickie, in after-years, used to say their fortune 
turned on the day when the lady rode into Gros 
venor Square with the letter. — 

But Polly on her knees sometimes thanks God 
for a temptation she resisted one miserable night 
in winter—for who else knows, or can ever know, 
how great the temptation was? and loyal Polly 
ignores or has forgotten how nearly Dick feil 
into the temptation too. 


she said, breathlessly 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 
Ir may surprise some of our readers to be in- 
formed that, in the opinion of so high an au- 
thority as Mr. CLements R. Markuam, South 
America, of all regions of the world, contains at 
present by far the greatest amount of unexplored 
and unknown country, exceeding Africa in this 
respect. In a 
recent commu- f 
nication to } 
the Geograph- 
ical Society of 
London he 
takes up the va- 
rious portions 
of that conti- 
nent which, in 
his opinion, re- 
quirefurther in- 
vestigation,and 
remarks that, 
beginning at 
the south, the 
greater part of 
Patagonia is 
practically un- 
known, and 
that the re- 
searches of 
Sefior 
no, of Buenos 
Ayres, enable 
him to say 
with confidence 
that the unex- 


oo 


plored region 
conceals im 
mense paleon- 


tological and 
ethnological 
treasures, en- 
tirely new ma- 
terial for bo- 
tanical and zoo- 
logical! studies, 
and geologic- | 
al features of 
great interest 
We have al- | 
ready referred 
to some _ re- 
cent labors of 
this distin- 
guished tray- 
eller, and to 
the ethnologic- 
al material ob- 
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A similar uncertainty remains as to the char 
acter of a very large part of the Amazon Val 
ley, many of the rivers being known near their 
mouths only, though they are of the first magni 
tude, being as yet entirely unvisited by civilized 
man. If, therefore, any American is emulous of 
the honors of a discoverer, he can, by a perusal of 
Mr. MARKHAM’S paper, printed in the Geograph 
ical Magazine for January, 1878, readily find sug 
gestions as to the most convenient points o 
attack, 





The death of J. W. Bosanqvet is announced 
as having occurred on the 22d of December, 
1877. This gentleman was distinguished for his 
researches in Biblical chronology and Assyrian 
history. His suggestions in reference to solar 
eclipses, as bearing upon such subjects, have 
been of great value to the practical investiga 
tion of many astronomical problems, 


According to Sr1poT, a glass made of the phos 
phate of lime will not be attacked by hydro-fluo 
silicic acid. This glass is entirely transparent, 
and capable of being manipulated as ordinary 
glass. It is only attacked by other acids in 
boiling-hot concentrated solutions. 


F. Z. RaspatL, an eminent French naturalist, 
died on the 7th of January, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age. He presented the somewhat re- 
markable characteristic of being equally prom 
inent both as a man of science and as a politi 
cian, in the latter relation having been one of 
the champions of the revolution of 1830, and on 
that account exposed to repeated fine and im 
prisonment 

His specialty was that of vegetable physiology 
and chemical jurisprudence. A simple micro 
scopical device, known as the Raspail micro 
scope, has been long known, and is still in use 
as a dissecting instrument 

The establishing of a branch of the National 
Observatory, to be placed at some elevated point 
in the West, has lately been agitated, and much 
is expected as the result of its completion. 








The Fish Commissioners of Kentucky have 
yublished their first report for the year er ¥ 
Soventbes 1, 1877, and presented an account of 
the operations of the board during the yea 
The most interesting feature is the account of 
the capture of shad in large numbers at Louis 


ville during the spring of 1877, no less than 600 
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THE HOT SPRINGS OF MTAGATA. 

In connection with our double-page engraving 
we can give but a few lines immediately devoted 
to the subject of the springs themselves, consid- 
having already been allotted to Mr. 
Sraniey and his doings in our Supplenent. The 
following is an extract from the explorer’s own 
journal : 

“These springs are a famous resort for the 
invalids of Karagwe Usongora, Wanya-Ruanda, 
and the natives of Mpororc—of as much local 
celebrity as those of similar places in Europe. 
Those who have used the water claim for it a 
healing influence over many diseases. Those af- 
flicted with ulcers and scrofula and sundry erup- 
tions are said to be benefited within a very short 
time, and with some whv habitually drank the 
hot water it is said to have had an alterative 
effect. 

“At the time I visited Mtagata there were a 
number of invalids enjoying the delights of a hot 
bath free of charge and secure from criticism. 
Some of the men, with their heads resting on the 
warm banks, were up to their chins in the pool, 
while one arm held the pipe with which they in- 
dulged themselves in a state of dreamy serenity 
very seducing. Others sat on the root of a tree 
which grew above them to the height of 150 feet 
and more, and let their ulcerous feet be parboil- 
ed out of their uncleanness. Others again, al- 
most raw with a rabid cutaneous affection, swel- 
tered and stewed and perspired, with only the face 
exposed, over which the steam settled in a thin 
Women and children, in the abandon of 


erable space 


cloud. 
unfettered nature, asserted their rights to a share 
of the divine privileges of freedom and liberty, 
and with their bodies unveiled prepared to de- 
scend into the pools, while many a loud scream 
of laughter at the feminine affectation they dis- 
played was heard as they slowly put their feet in 
to test the temperature. Bold youths prepared 
to spring in with a loud splash, as arrogant vigor 
and immodest young age always behave in other 
lands, and guffawed recklessly and noisily at their 
own audacity, so that when I came in view of this 
extraordinary and novel scene, deep buried in the 
wooded gorge, I was quite impressed with its 
wildness and utter disregard of proprieties. Had 
the pools been empty, it had been a weird spot, 
encircled on all sides with the tall forest and 
with the vigorous tropical plants crowding the 
soil with their luxuriance, except where, right 
across the gorge, I saw the summit of the hill 
which rises on the opposite side. 
“H. M. Srantey.” 


CONSTANTINOPLE CAPTURED. 
1453. 

Mr. Brycr’s interesting sketch of modern Con- 
stantinople,’ once more apparently about to be- 
come a Christian city, recalls the dreadful night, 
the fearful day, in which, four hundred and twenty- 
five years ago, it fell into the power of the Turks. 
The horrors of the sack of the great capital, the 
terrors of the lingering siege, are described by one 
who shared in all the perils he relates, who was 
statesman, philosopher, historian, the MacavLay 
or the Burteicu of his age, but who in that fatal 
moment was reduced to the condition of a slave, 
with all ranks of his countrymen, and was sold 
with his wife and children into a hopeless captiv- 
ity. Puranza recovered his freedom, after some 
months of slavery, and redeemed his wife; his 
son and daughter perished horribly ; nor happily 
does modern warfare inflict the pains that seemed 
inseparable from a Turkish conquest. But “I 
myself,” says Puranza, “fell into their power, 
and have experienced all the evils of slavery.’ 
He was the devoted friend of the Emperor Con- 
STANTINE PaL#o.oeus, the most trusted minister 
of the court; and the narrative or journal he has 
left of the events of the fatal siege reads like some 
savage romance by a Dumas or a Svs, or some 
improbable fiction of unimagined horrors. From 
its scenes of startling vicissitudes Jonnson has 
borrowed the-story of Jrene, and failed to reach 
the simple vigor of the chronicler. Later sieges 
have perhaps been almost equally appalling; the 
flight of bombs and fiery missiles is more mur- 
derous often than a medieval battery. But when 
Constantinople fell, a Christian nation perished ; 
the noble and the servant, the mistress and the 
maid, the abbot and his janitor,’ the learned 
and the dull, sank into a common siavery, and 
were driven dway in miserable hordes through 
the streets of the magnificent city they had la- 
bored to adorn or rule. 

The situation of the city resembles closely that 
of New York. The Golden Horn on the north, 
the Propontis on the south, meet in a point where 
the Seraglio opens its half-ruined vistas. The 
natural scene around Constantinople, Mr. Bryce 
thinks, is fairer than the environs of any capital, 
the sky purer, the waves bluer, the landscape less 
tarnished by the hand of man. But the modern 
city has neither streets, forum, porticoes, nor tem- 
ples. Its houses are flung together in irregular 
groups, and a general decay marks all its most 
populous quarters. Ruin is every where, neglect, 
disorder. But the peninsula or point of land is 
easy of defense; and four centuries when 
the art of warfare was new, it had been made by 
the care of successive Greek emperors almost im- 
pregnable to any attack, The great double wall, 
which had been enlarged or perfected from Tur- 
opostus to Micnage. PaL#o.oaus, ran from the 
Golden Horn to the Propontis; it extended in 
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! Constantinople. By James Bryoe, author of The 
Holy Roman Empire. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1878, 

2 Puranza, 3,6. Ego ipse in potestatem his tum 
veni, et omnes calamitates et mala servitutis exper- 
tus. Grenson, vi., c. 68, and Von Hammer, i., 514, who 
criticises Grsnon, condense the story. 

* The picture is drawn by Duoas, cap. xxxix., p. 291: 
wore édeapuerto dovAN ovv TH KUpIG deomotns cuv Tw upyy 
pevTw apximavdpitns civ tw Ovpwpyw. One may imagine 
the noble and his slave, the bishop and his sexton, tied 
together aud sold in the market. 
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length nearly five miles, was guarded by a suc- 
cession of lofty towers, and in front by a ditch 
one hundred feet in depth, cased and lined with 
stone. The ditch was sometimes converted into a 
flowing stream that spread from sea to sea. The 
walls were pierced by several gates fortified with 
peculiar care.’ The Golden Gate, on the south, 
once dedicated to the triumphal processions of the 
earlier emperors, had been walled up forever in 
shame or superstitious terror. It was a tradition 
that the Latins should one day enter the city 
through that ili-omened portal, and the Turks, 
who apply the oracle to a Christian army, have 
never suffered it to be restored. The Gate of 
Adrianople, the Wooden Gate, the Beautiful Gate, 
and others are mentioned ; but about midway be- 
tween the two seas, defended by two conspicuous 
towers, arose the Gate of St. Romanus, the chief 
aim of the hostile attack. Here for forty days 
the fire of the new artillery raged incessantly, and 
here occurred the last fierce contest that decided 
the fall of Constantinople. 

Along the sea the city was sufficiently protect- 
ed by a single wall, and the valor of the Venetians 
and the Cretans; at Pera a colony of Genoese 
held a timid neutrality. Within the great city 
might be seen traces of the ruin of ages, the rav- 
ages of the Latins, the decay of its population, 
the degeneracy of a race. But it was still the 
most magnificent of European capitals, the centre 
of learning and the arts. A scanty population of 
100,000 hid amidst the decayed palaces, churches, 
monasteries, of their ancestors; the poverty of 
the emperors had been enforced by the waste of 
ages ; the streets of the city were desolate and 
lonely compared to the swarming throngs even of 
the twelfth century ; the trade of the East was in 
the hands of strangers. Yet the people were still 
the last of the Greeks, the Emperor the successor 
of Constantine ; within their city were laid up 
the treasures of ancient genius; their libraries 
contained the perfect works cf Piato and Aris- 
TOTLE ; their paintings and their sculptures might 
have retained some trace of Zevxis and Praxir- 
ELES ; and as the savage horde of nomads gath- 
ered around the rare museum of ancient art, one 
wonders at the apathy of Europe, of Christendom, 
of scholarship and letters. Had one tithe of the 
armies of Burgundy, of England, or of France 
encamped behind the walls of THroposivs, the 
city might easily have been saved ; a re-enforce- 
ment of ten thousand Italians or Genoese must 
have driven the savages back to their lairs. But 
Europe gave no aid to the heretical capital; the 
Greeks were odious and contemptible to all the 
Latin races; theological ardor sharpened the un- 
happy controversy that left to perish utterly the 
rare treasures of the Byzantine libraries and pal- 
aces, the gems, statues, bronzes, furniture, vases, 
cups ; and national jealousy doomed the last Ro- 
man city to destruction. 

For forty days the anxious Greeks, shut up 
within their walls, had heard the incessant roar 
of the Turkish guns, the shouts of the assailants, 
and the heroic cries of their own gallant soldiers 
and sailors ; the walls had slowly crumbled away, 
the ditch was filled up, the tower of St. Romanus 
had fallen, a broad breach was formed in the 
powerful defenses, and the Emperor ConsTaNnTINE 
foresaw that the final assault must soon be made. 
The monstrous cannon dragged from Adrianople 
by a slow labor of two months,? with its two fel- 
lows of nearly equal size, had torn away the stron- 
gest stone-work and opened a passage for the 
Turk. Constantive knew that in valor alone lay 
the last hope of bis country and his crown. In 
the gloom of night, on the 29th of May, 1453, he 
summoned to the palace his foreign or native 
commanders, and painted the duty and the dan- 
ger of the hour. Around him, no doubt, were his 
friend the Spaniard Toepo, the brave Joun Jvs- 
TinIaN1, Contarin1 the Venetian, Jerome and 
Leonarp the Genoese, Lucas Noraras, half trai- 
tor, half sycophant, Puranza the faithful, and a 
mournful group of officers of rank who knew all 
the peril of the scene. “I deliver, I commend to 
you, Romans,” he said, “ this illustrious capital of 
our country, queen of cities. Remember that you 
are civilized men fighting against wild beasts ; 
that they will fly before you in countless num- 
bers if you are but brave.” He addressed each 
nation among his foreign auxiliaries with appro- 
priate words ; he paused one moment in his an- 
cestral palace; he prayed St. Sophia. The 
soldiers embraced with tears, and went to their 
stations on the ruined walls. It was the faint 
gray of morning when Puranza* and the Emper- 
or arrived at the breach, but already they could 
hear the low sounds of the immense Turkish host 
as it moved onward by sea and land. Joun Jus- 
TINIANI seems to have held the chief command. 
Two thousand foreign soldiers and possibly five 
thousand Romans, as they still called themselves, 
held the long line of defense against two hundred 
thousand of the foe ; the disparity could no longer 
be concealed ; despair or treachery divided the en- 
feebled garrison, and the last Constantine could 
scarcely trust the men upon whom he was forced 
to place his hopes of safety. 

Monamoen IL, the “ tyrant” of the Greeks, was 
only twenty- three years old—a savage, a monster, 
yet learned and studious, the master of many 
languages, it is said, and familiar with the litera- 
ture of the East. He drove on his unhappy sol- 
diers like sheep to the shambles; he resolved to 
wear out the Greeks with the number of the slain ; 
the Turkish dead covered the ditch and the fallen 
walls; the Greeks and the strangers fought with 
unfailing valor. But Monammen, starting up, let 
loose his chosen band of Janizaries, and drove 
them fiercely on the breach. Joun Justin1ant, 
wounded, disheartened, turned at last, and in spite 





1 See Byzantine mdheves, by A. G. Pasrarra : 
stant. 1877. 
of the city. 

2 CuaLoenpy es, ch. vill. It was drawn by seventy 
yoke of bullocks, aided by two thousand men, yet its 
ran e was only a single mile. 

MRANZA, lil., 6. Stelle in coelo micare cessarunt. 
It was no doubt a soft summer morning. 
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of the memorable remonstrances of ConsTANTINE, 
fled to the city. His soldiers followed him; the 
enemy observed the disorder, and the attack was 
pressed anew. A huge Janizary scaled the breach, 
but was thrown back; others followed; they 
crossed the wall ; the Greeks, weary and hopeless, 
fought around their Emperor until he sank be- 
neath a heap of dead. They were driven in a 
thick crowd, in which many perished, through the 
narrow gateways ; the savage Turks—wild beasts 
of the steppes—broke into the civilized city. 

It was the last time in Europe that the most 
horrible practice of warfare was to be exerted, 
when men, women, children, were sold into slav- 
ery, and possibly the cruelty of the Turk may 
have instructed the conscience of mankind. All 
day and all night throughout the dreadful sack 
the citizens were torn from their most secret re- 
treats, bound together with thongs or chains, and 
sold to the highest bidder. The wealth of the 
monasteries and the palaces was found to be 
great, the hoards of gold and silver concealed by 
the traitor Grand Duke Lucas Noraras enriched 
his country’s enemies. When the Turks broke 
into the breach, Paranza relates, each soldier and 
noble ran in haste back to the city to protect and 
console his family. But what protection could 
the noblest, the most powerful, give? Constan- 
TINE was dead beneath a heap of the slain; the 
savage beasts he had defied were masters of his 
capital; it is said that in some distant quarter of 
the city the people refused for some time to be- 
lieve that it had fallen, and were even awakened 
from their tranquil sleep by the shouts of the 
blood-stained Janizaries. But the chief loss to 
the world in this memorable sack was that of the 
libraries and the works of art. The scholar learns 
with envy and regret that a copy of a perfect 
Plato and a perfect Aristotle might be had for a 
single piece of silver; the antiquarian, that ship- 
loads of rare articles of taste were carried away 
to be sold to the savages of the East. 

One may almost hear beneath the fair dome of 
St. Sophia the cries of the timid multitude who 
fled in their despair to its precincts, and closing 
the weighty doors, looked for an angel to shield 
them from their foes. But the axe of the Jani- 
zary clove open the frail protection, and the mis- 
erable Greeks were given over to the rage of the 
nomad horde. Monammsp repeopled the deserted 
city. He was fond of poetry, and repeated some 
appropriate lines as he entered the silent palace 
of the Casars. Nor have the fanciful and languid 
Turks ever felt wholly secure amidst the splendors 
of their unrivalled conquest. They seem always 
to have looked uneasily for the return of the 
avenging Christians. The Golden Gate was still 
walled up, lest through its crumbling portals a new 
ConsTaNTINE might lead the triumphant march of 
the ancient possessors of the city. In the gal- 
lery of the Church of St. Sophia a marble door is 
shown that no human power, the Turks believe, 
can open. Behind it, the legend relates, is a cham- 
ber in which sits a bishop, clad in his robes, read- 
ing a book too sacred for Moslem eyes to rest 
upon. At the taking of the city he was celebra- 
ting mass at the high altar, escaped unseen, and 
hid in his mysterious retreat. Here he will sit 
until the Christian armies have redeemed the sa- 
cred shrine. Then the door will roll open, the 
bishop come from his secret chamber, and once 
more celebrate mass at the high altar of St. So- 
phia. These legends show the dim foreboding 
of the nomad race that their conquest was not 
to be perpetual, and the time seems nearly come 
when a new CoNSTANTINE may pass in triumph 
through the crumbling ruins of the Golden Gate. 

Pity for the suffering Turks and a confident 
trust in the humanity of the Russians is the latest 
sentiment awakened by this fearful war. But we 
may hope with Mr. Bryce that on the magnifi- 
cent site of the Greek city—the possession of the 
world—a new centre of commerce and civilization 
may arise, that its rare advantages may no longer 
be lost in barbarous isolation, that a just govern- 
ment and a tolerant rule may cover with endless 
prosperity the ancient capital of the East. 

EvGene Lawrence. 


MR. CHARLES ‘RE. ADE’S BICEPS. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirx,—In your issue of the 2d inst. Mr. Cuartes 
Reape, in his very interesting “ Letter III.” on 
“The Coming Man,” says, “I declare that the 
grandest effort of the biceps muscle is done by the 
left arm,” and asks your reade rs to tell him to what 
he alludes. In“ Letter IV.,” in this week’s paper, 
he calls attention to the above statement and in- 
vitation, and, after adding that he gets no reply, 
states the answer thus: “‘ Well, then, the greatest 
effort of the human arm is the knock-down blow 
of the pugilist, for here is combined the greatest 
force with extreme swiftness, since the opponent 
is guarded, skillful, and evasive as a shadow.” 
To sustain this position he introduces one wit- 
ness—Mr. E. Surra—who, as a great prize-fight 
referee, has often been admirably placed to know, 
and, in a running sketch of many well-known bat- 
tles, shows that the left arm made the fighting 
and did the heavy work. But has not Mr. Reape 
fallen into an error in crediting all this hard hit- 
ting to the biceps muscle? Just how does the 
fact that the left fist, and not the right, did the 
work, prove that it was the biceps muscle which 
moved the fist? Mr. Ssrrx does not touch on this 
point at all, and no other evidence is offered. 
Perhaps the answer sought would have come 
sooner had this been made clear. Meanwhile, lay 
ing the anatomical bearing of the question quite 
aside, is there not an easy and simple solution of 
the matter—one quite within the reach of all ? 
Let him or any one stand before a man or a saw- 
dust bag, and, striking away with his left as hard 
as he can, keep at it until he can not deliver an- 
other blow. Either immediately, or certainly next 
morning on rising, he will have most direct evi- 
dence—internal evidence he might call it—as to 
which muscles had been put to this unusual and 
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violent exertion. Instead of a biceps stiff, lame, 
or sore, he will find the back of the upper arm— 
the triceps or extensor muscle—the suffering 
part. Should he wish to bring out the fact yet 
more clearly, let him now hit out sharply again, 
and the pain in the triceps will tell the story, 
and he will realize why it is called extensor, 
while he will not think of his biceps at all, hard. 
ly more, for instance, than he does of the other 
arm, which was not in action. Had Mr. Reape 
examined Heenan’s upper arm when the latter 
struck the blow which is said to have lifted 370 
pounds off the floor, he would have found, as he 
will find if he examines Mace’s, or Goss’s, or any 
other very hard hitter’s arm to-day, that the triceps 
is heavily developed. The published reports as 
to the girth of Heenan’s upper arm, for instance, 
make it thirteen and a half inches, down—that is, 
with the whole arm straight, not bent—which is 
larger than most arms are even when bent, or 
with the fist drawn up near the shoulder. 

But something more than arm-power is needed 
for a “knock-down blow.” Watch Morrissey, 
or any one good at it, as he hits, and the entir 
trunk, but especially the striking shoulder, will 
be seen to sway, first quickly back, then sharply 
forward, just as the blow is struck, uniting all its 
weight with the muscular force of the arm in 
driving the fist home. Held the body rigidly 
erect and perfectly still, and strike as hard as 
possible, using the arm alone, and it will soon 
appear what a weighty factor the body is in heavy 
hitting. In Mr. Reape’s description of Heenan’s 
terrible blow which knocked Kine “ out of time,” 
he unwittingly points out how the force may be 
even yet augmented, for he says he “took a 
spring, and knocked his opponent into the air, so 
that, in falling, his head struck the ground first.” 
Here, instead of the trunk only, the entire weight 
of the man, aided by a sharp spring, all added 
to the momentum of the unerring fist. To turn 
now to the biceps muscle. Standing erect, let 
any one take, say, a fifty-pound dumb-bell, or a 
hod of coal, or other convenient weight, and raise 
it half-way to his shoulder—technically, “ curl” 
it—meanwhile placing the other hand on the bi- 
ceps of the arm in action. Now he wiil find 
what the biceps muscle is for, and the arm which 
can lift the heaviest weight in this way—curl the 
heaviest dumb-bell, for example—will produce 
“the grandest effort of the biceps muscle,” while 
this time the triceps is at rest. 

But while differing with Mr. Reape as to the 
part the biceps muscle takes in striking a blow, 
I am heartily glad that in his vigorous and un- 
commonly entertaining way he has struck a tell- 
ing blow in the interest of equal development for 
all the members. It is no more certain, because 
in boxing the usual plan of keeping the left foot 
to the front brings the left arm the most and 
heaviest work to do, that it gradually becomes fit 
to do it, than it is (as he quotes from Fartnt1, rec- 
ommended to him as “the highest authority in Eu- 
rope”—an American, by-the-way, from Buffalo, re- 
ally named Hen) that steady, judicious daily work 
in any direction with neglected muscles will grad- 
ually bring them up to and even make them stron- 
ger than their at present stronger and shapelier 
rivals. The fact that equal, symmetrical develop- 
ment is so rare, more so, for instance, than are 
persons who can write with either hand, which 
ability Mr. Reape characterizes as “ remarkable,” 
but which the writer has frequently seen, himself 
being able to readily do 1500 words to the hour 
legibly with either hand, simply brings out all the 
more plainly how imperfectly the full and har- 
monious development of the buman body is un- 
derstood, or at least practiced, among us, by either 
sex, even by the most favored of our people, and 
how wide the field is for improvement—a matter 
which our educators can not much longer afford 
to neglect. Yours sincereiy, 

Witt1aM Bialkie. 

New York, renee 22, 1878. 


AN ARTIFIC IAL LARYNX. 


Tue London Pall Mall Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing interesting account of a dehcate surgical 
operation: “A French surgeon suggested, some 
twenty years ago, the possibility of removing the 
larynx, or organ of voice, in cases of malignant 
disease. Some years later a German physiologist 
proved by experiments upon dogs that the opera- 
tion could be successfully performed, and in 1873 
it was performed by Billroth upon a man suffer- 
ing from cancer. He recovered; and the opera- 
tion has since been repeated ten times in different 
parts of the Continent with varying results. But 
this is not all; for the speech of the mutilated 
people saved from the disease has been restored 
by artificial means. 

“In September of last year, Dr. Foulis, of Glas- 
gow, found himself under the necessity of pro- 
posing the complete extirpation of the larynx to 
one of his patients. The man consented, chiefly 
with the view of escaping the lingering death 
which threatened him, but lured also by the pos- 
sibility of replacing his diseased and mute organ 
by an instrument which would serve him for 
speaking. It was accordingly done for the first 
time in this country; and now, at the end of four 
months, a fair share of health has been regained, 
the windpipe and other parts implicated have 
healed so as to admit of the introduction of voice 
tubes, and the man has been shown at the uni- 
versity and before some of the scientific societies 
of Glasgow, where the professors and others were 
enabled to satisfy themselves of the reality of his 
speaking powers. 

“The apparatus used was made at Glasgow, and 
is a modification of that of Gussenbauer. For 
the sake of easy adjustme nt it consists of two 
tubes, which are placed in the wound separately, 
and fitted to each other by slipping the lower a 
little way into the upper one. A frame-work 
holding a vibrating reed is passed into a hole 
in the front of this tube, like a drawer into its 
grooves. When pushed home, the reed plate 
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as terations of the glottis. to the principle of religious toleration. Presi disastrous shipwrecks occurred a > aneet. an reshipped to F at 
ice “The question of the reeds to be used was one | dent Diaz expressed “the belief that freedom | much damage was done to shipping. he flerce st “io . y% hte peake f 
iy of much interest. That inthe German instrument | of worship is essential to the progress of re- | ended in dense fog, which prevailed throughout the , ; - 
1 is was made of thin German-silver plate, and the | ligion.” | following day. Two collisions involving loss of lif ) vemyen oe » lack t to « 
0 first tried in Glasgow was of brass. Experiments on - a. : } occurred in the waters around New York—one in the ; " : the 1 cing pete 
have shown that many other materials, such as The consolidation of the American Tract So- | bay, the other in the North River. And in the thick- | (oo ieee mprset yer Se 
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ply one of his reeds made of vulcanite can positively valuabie. The Boston society had not prosper- | latter b sai - anak deaiehiien a —? 7 A lad named William R ey, sixteen years « 
its roar. The softest and most natural notes are | ed of late years. Thus another of the breaches | When the proximity of the tw : ine ® A Dis I ph Cor 
in given by the non-metallic reeds. But the richest made by the long slavery debate is now closed through the fog, the prompt orders of the co .? oe sigh - ce ay 
dly tone of all comes from a reed composed of an = ’ Te exs averted & more fearful calamity. As it was. the | .... ~. mage thes exaigy 4 = er Aeerden, 
= alloy of silver and brass; and it is the favorite The education of the Southern freedm n has ron prow of the Spain tore away a portion of the : ob o Qos can ne . om aa po ype . 7 ye es 
01 with the patient, owing to the ease with which it developed one visible ri sult, which will be hailed | boat, causing great damage, a panic among the passer 7 ' , a Ee ab be — 
. P . " . : with satisfaction. On the 23d of February four call = k I a k j } 
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a, LOST IN THE SNOW. the four were upon their voyage. ‘The two min- | *#ntly killed and many injured. As there were over | entation was witnessed by hundred. and 
| isters of the party, the Rev. ALBERT MILLER and | “* 2UDGre® passengers on the ferry-boat, ation | fifty iads \ various offices he city, and 
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Canada. On a very stormy day an Indian with They are fine illustrations of the virtue there is Various preparations of & general neater pany propos establis edal f 
~ . . ‘ »} s) , 4 — ariou prepa ms © yenerai nature are going 
his squaw, the latter bearing a young papoose on | 10 Self-help. JACKSON was in the army, anden- | | a. Sais tm om oad the : " si : i tk ot, — 
. he am . Sonatia — ” . n ari ie f the approaching Exhibit 2 Sas On 6 P ~ _— 
her back, while crossing a sparsely settled stretch tered the university in 1869. Fighting his way | r = A. : o~ PI i i, be } rey before 
4 . ; , courageously with poverty, he earned enough by | 4™0ng other things the barracks of the troops are be- | the Exhibition of 1878, at a cost of a $30,00 
of country, became bewildered by the blinding teaching school to secure his education. His | ™& cleansed, painted, and embellished. The largest —-— 
a » . ” 8 ar anne anc - > * - . n } . " ; 
thes snow, and lost their way. It was near sunset, and | wife, who accompanies him, was one of the Ju- | °f ll the barracks in Paris is the Ecole Militaire, in | ‘There has been an a at heewest of ten. note ith. 
— the cold was intense. After wandering for a long silee Singer {TL LER beg: oO x acha which 5800 men and 800 horses can be quartered. Al- | «tandine the: nee : =e 
! I ' ; bilee Singers. M:ILLER began to go to school in : d ‘ g the “ As an excha emarks, 
re time, vainly endeavoring to find the road, the 1868, and has also supported himself by teach- together it is estimated that a garrison of over 50,000 “It is time the periodical t of tl a ald 
ne poor women, weary with walking and benumbed | ing. Both ofthese young men took newly mar- | men can be easily accommodated in the permanent | ceas: 
ind with cold, sank down in the snow and fell asleep. | ried wives with them. barracks of Paris and in the detached forts which sur- — 
ich Her husband shouted for assistance, but obtained round the town. The Commissioners of the Yellowstone Park desire 
the no answer; they were evidently far from any hu- The Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER BurcEss, of Spring- At a recent mat f ' f the tt pat ener elorne, sere teed. nel 
. ere , . —e onanaiunnss naan aiinaiies * ; r, ecent matinée performance in one of the ~\r hat park frou . 
ice man habitation. At last he started off alone, in | fle ld, Massachuse tts, has been elected bi hop of “ 16€ Ff ) 1e thea al that park f 3 
ile the hope of finding succor, leaving the w | the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Quincy, | ‘tes im this city it was reported that there were fully | by hunters and tourists, and for their permanent pres- 
cape S as eae a woman | Tllinois. There were forty-four ballots; the last | four thousand persons in attendance, the greater pro ervatior Hence they have recommended that the 
the and her child asleep in the snow. Nearly dead gave Dr. BurGEss 7 votes, to 3 for the Rev. Cy portion of whom were boys. So great was the crush | superintendent of the park be a salaried officer, with 
: ! s ’ su na I ) I mec olicer, ito 
a with cold and fatigue, he at length came toa farm- | Rus F. KNIGHT, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, and 2 | in one of the galleries that a young Jad fainted, and | certain ju ’ 
ane house, roused the inmates, and induced the m to | for the Rev. CorTLANDT WHITEHEAD. of South immediately a panic ensued. Fortunately the manager | 
go back with him to the place where his wife and | Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Theconfirmatory lay | of the theatre had the presence of mind to force his An exchange is of the opi: that the average wom- 
child were lying. vote was 10 to 5. wey among the boys, and quieted them, but not befor: an who “ walke the floor” of her own room night after 
The falling snow had nearly buried them under - . several others had fainted. What might have resulted night with a crying child, and then attends to her or- 
a white mound, and although the little papoose The anti-confessional memorial to the Queen | in such an audience, had the attempt to quell the panic dinary t ping ea p the phys- 
was warm and asleep in its cozy wrappings, the | = Eng 4 omy ae a up = oe eee of | been unsuccessful, is fearful to contemplate. ical strain and the mental anxiety attendant upon the 
— January . signatures. As a rule the pe —— cares of | lof s abies for mat 
mother was almost dead. She was taken to the | ot hes : = dp the peti ieteiaines titel tiated = res 1 of ailing babies f any 
farm-house and tenderly cared for by the kind tioners are Churchmen, although it is claimed remation has again been brought before the public days at 8, perhaps, quite as mu f 
arm- 10Use a ec ~ y car rw by the in¢ by the confessional party that the names of Non- by the incineration of Mrs. Jane Pitman in the crema- a heroir edes e, 60 far as cour. 
and hospitable family ; but she lingered a few conformists appear among the siguatures tory of Dr. Lemoyne, at Washington, Pennsylvania. age, pl energy are cerned 
days only, and died from the effects of long ex- —— This second cremation in Washington, which took ‘ oe 
posure and fatigue. The Indian remained a few The Albright Methodists, whose proper name | Place about the middle of February, has revived much 1 stly desire schoole. Last 
days after her death, and then suddenly disap- | is the ‘‘ Evangelical Associaticn,”’ report for this | of the feeling manifested at the time Baron de Palm's | su r Dr. Jackson, a missionary under the dire : 
peared, leaving the papoose in the care of its res- | year 18 Annual Conferences, 828 itinerant preach- | body was burned. It is said that in Washington pub- | of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, visited 
n- cuers. They kept it until the following summer, ers, 105,013 members, and 1354 churches, valued lic opinion is strongly against this mode of disposing Alaska, and established at Fort Wrang a achool, 
ier when the father came back and took it away. at $3,233,971. The increase for the year was 5000 | of the dead. This may be in part due to the fact tha wl now has an aver " e of sixty or sev- 
)p- . members. in both cases the persons whose bodies were burt er Some the adult pupils , fr listant 
ire ————— ignored Christianity, and the rite was performed wit aces f t purpose of atter g this scho and 
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MARCH The number of native Christians in India, ac- The Supply has sailed from the Brooklyn Navy-yard | Prairie Grove, Texas. A 3 g gentleman proposed 
ar- - : cording to the Missionary Directory, just issued | and the Constitution from Philadelphia, both with con- | to his lady e, but was gently refused. A second 
in- Sunday, 11.—Second Sunday in Lent. from Lucknow, is 266,931, an increase of 42,131 | signments of goods for the Paris Exhibition. The | and third attempt brought only the same result. So 

of Sunday, 24.—Third Sunday in Lent, eal "Th on all or ° : : , 
ler eaten Oa: latin B in four years. The number of communicants is | Portemouth and Wyoming will take the remainder of | one day be went to her and told her he would 
Monday, 25.—Annunciation B.V.M. . 7 = 
nd Siete, Si.ourth Gender in Lent much smaller—68,869. A list is also given in | the exhibits from this port. neither eat, sleep, nor speak until she consented to 
ter - adieens a the Directory of 960 missionaries and native —_—— become his bride. S nvit ‘ nner: he shoot 
rd _ uae | preachers, all stationed in India. In addition, There are in Constantinople two thousand put his head. She talked: he ke ejected. Later she 
THE discussion of the doctrine of eternal pun- | there are 116 ladies, missionaries commissioned | baths. New York and many other cities of America | requested him to take supj 1 negative shake he 
ishment has reached the staid and hitherto | by the women’s societies for the promotion of | might copy this feature of a Turkish town, and be the head was the only reply. & played, sang, and chat- 
wholly secular North American Review. In the | Christian missions. better for it. ted till bed-time,fwhen a servant offered to show him 
number for March eminent theologians of vari pees a room; a negative shak ady tripy 
ous schools present statements of the belief held One of the old-time Abolitionists—W1mLiam Sitting Bull and his adherents are reported to be in | her chamber: he sat with quiet deter stio 
by them. Dr. Noan Porter, Dr. BELLows, Fa- | GOCDELL—has just passed away, leaving behind | a peaceful frame of mind. They say that they are tired | twelve Sproat . und eald. “1d 
ther Preston, the Rev. O. B. Froruineuam, and | him a fragrant memory. He was born in Che- | of war and blood, and that they desire to remain quiet | to cause t eath of a ‘ wolw 
ol- Dr. Sawyer, find themselves in juxtaposition. | nango County, New York, 1792, and was at one | subjects of the Queen of England, and promise not to | yo 1 released on a se. and. with = 
nal T he pulpit discourses on this theme recently de- time during his business career a member of the | cross the bor nestness @ . A victuals 
ee livared would fillalarge volume. Itisavery no- firm of I HEL *s, Peck, & Co., afterward PHELPs, n hand 
os ticeable fact that the disc ussion has been wholly DoncGE, & Co., of this city. He has the credit After an “investigation” which occupied fully four - 
< yood-tempered. Mr. INGERSOLL has been de- | of publishing, in 1827, the first antislavery paper | weeks, the y of inquest on the Tariffville disaster An experienced fireman sends some valuable eue- 
ims nuneiatory, and has provoked retaliation This issued in this country—the Weekly Investigator, were unable to agree on a verdict. A majority of eight rest # to the Portland Press, fr “ we q ae 
ist has, however, been an exceptional incident. The of Providence. It was in 1829 united with the | jowever, pronounce the bridge at the time of the ac- | “One gallor ‘att of @ fire v ic 
ra- largest liberty of opinion has been conceded on | Emancipator, of Boston. In 1843 he became pas- | cident to have been dangerously weak and defective, | more to quench it t rod my ee 
73 all sides. Both the speculative and the exeget- | tor of a Reform church at Honeoye, New York nat ans a ie a ay “ te Al aon 4 sealines a a w te the tto for the cr mn thee 
er- ical lines of thought have been followed, and with | Among his writings, the Democracy of Christian- “ee used tees t ssoun 7 ee se On Bre is to wa er, the Toot was 
ra. good resulfs. | ity is best known. , — Pili m ade at aw A fi /- om of 
nt e . The business of blasting needs revision. An im- is rising, and w —_ 
ut The fact that a church debt paying movement | About one-half the sum of $60,000 required for | mense piece of rock weighing something like thre 
goes forward with increasing energy is evidence | the relief of the Southern Methodist Publishing | thousand inds was recently thrown, by a blast in at There is an effective 1 force of about 7700 t 
ed that there is some money still left in the hands | House, at Nashville, has been secured. The | gajoi; in » lot. singh the cone prancing wall of a hous Pring He - i. in ¢ : rer pe ~ “ 
ed of good people. The Church of the Holy Trin- | agent states that this money “‘ has afforded great | * Hs r ia ~ alin wah te os oe en “ 1. brieka Par ae + tn Aetienated thet ait tien - “iy 
ity, of which the Rev. Dr. StepHen H. Tyne, relief, while the pledges made by the Annual | «4 mortar being scattered througt pplcling snes eae “ pti - maaadiaie ter tie 
aS- Jun., is pastor, have completed the task of rais- | Conferences to raise and remit the remainder of | pri alia a , . a oe we ge a, Tt “~ aad - ae — — 
r0- ing $200,000 to clear off the mortgages on their | their assessment within the next sixty days have | . _— ot el me pies : Peers = Seep 3 | a 
to entire property, including parsonage and chapel. | in great measure restored the Publishing House she wx a ws ~ - Ayes = bs . nA Comatentinania ban the cematetion of tes — 
fly The pastor has pledged $40,000 of the entire | to confidence in commercial circles.”’ | mee an oad setiin iilads iacktincaen. | dlieneall amma ~ wagers i an aot a 
th amount. On the 24th of February the last $20,000 payee Shai rf ape ape Prag pe er me ti a righ . 
~ ane wee secured. Dr mery i R. Vine net The efforts of the Old Catholic leaders to ward t ‘ly protected ms ae ' anes , es = a t eee a a a a 
m the same day announced that $35,000, required | off the question of the compulsory celibacy of : ctemaniiitna aides ¢ “rs ‘ . 
al to free the Church of the Covenant, in Park | the clergy have proved unavailing, and it is cleat sont — y -m gps of the lew ¥ ich all ywe the | ai ;, 
ot Avenue, had been pledged. On the Sunday pre- | that the Church will divide into two parties, the | Pes F U Sie’ peeled ae a | a " when nebo there 
rst ceding Dr. AkmitaGe’s Fifth Avenue Baptist | one favoring and the other opposing that reform If it is not, the law should be remodelled forthwith. oe ; by Gisease 8 very pr 
ur congregation raised $30,000, and Dr. TaLMaGe’s | 4 schism is feared, for a eae aapeesl tetentn > — = Ment, this rm ly is the rose-beetle, The peoj 
d Tabernacle congregation $42,000. Similar su have entered into marriage. and will ask to be A communication from Mr. W. C. Prime, one of the | search carefully in the for the larve» of this ir 
an cessful achievements in the interior of the coun- | retained in their pastoral positions. If they ar trustees of the Metrope tan Museum of Art, in refé sect, put them in earthen jars with the earth in wh 
wo try are recorded. ees retained, others will secede 3aden and Eastern oe hee . co "an cae aieeieadl teen om — _ a PJ a . sabe , 
“% : P — : Prussia favor priestly marriage, while the Rhine . ~ she ay ‘ as evaginaphe tceheer meting. i wets : Y * 
It is quite customary to ridicule efforts for the | Province and Westphalia are bitterly opposed consequence of some misstatements or misapprehen- | must be kept herme y sealed. ° Some 
oe conversion of Jews to the Christian faith. Cer- | It becomes clear that the Old Catholic chief, | "PS f facts in regardjto that collection, andthe“ true | serve the beetles in se re, and redu 
re tainly the attempt to make the Jewish people | Dr. DULLINGER, has never contemplated a per history,” briefly told in a few lines, may be of interest | only when wanted. It is said that three 
11s Christians while they are kept under civil dis- | manent separation from the Roman Catholi to our readers. There are two collections, one of an- | dered and spread « 1d and butter, i ’ 
abilities by Christian governments has a ludi- | Church. He now describes his attitude as one | cient objects, the other of modern potteries. The Mu- | an adult, given immediat ufter the bite: one for a 
crous aspect. This inconsistency is, however, of protest, and wishes it to remain such. An | 838m of Art secured the loan of both, the owner un- | child; but five to a person in whom the disease has 
rapidly passing away. It appears from state- | American thus describes a recent interview with | derstanding that an effort would be made to pur declared itself. The effect is usually to produce a long 





ments made in the English Independent that | Professor Friepricus, of Munich, Dr. Détiin- | them. The price was $300,000 for both, or one-half | sleep, which sometimes lasis thirty-six houre, ar 





~ there are already between 50,000 and 60,000 Jew- | Ger’s associate: “ Did he hope that Rome would | that sum for the potteries. The potteries consist of which must not on any account be interrupted. The 
Jy ish Christians in Great Britain, of whom 130 are | yield her point? Yes, he hoped it. Did he ex | 840 pieces, of which some 300 are good specimens, of | patient on waking is pronounces red, but the bite 
a clergymen of the Established Church. | pect it? Yes, he expected it. ScHROEDER, the | no extraordinary value. Among the rest are some s also always treated surg Beetles caught on 
rk Jesuit, had declared Pivs liable to condemna very rare pieces of the highest character. As a whole, flowers are not so beneficial; they muet be secured in 
)le Recent cable dispatches inform us that the | tion as a heretic, or at least as a usurper. He | the collection is fine, and one which would have been | the larva stage, and killed directly after the change. 
its new Pope, Leo XIII., will not be as liberal as | (FrreDRICHS) hoped that the day would come | a grand acquisition to the Museum. Its chief value | The Russians in several of the governorship» toward 


te Cardinal Peccrt was reputed to be. It will be 
weil to remember that in the present situation 


when he would be condemned with Hononrivs, | is in its specimens of Gubbio lustres, in which it is re- | the south always give their dogs from time to time 
and with him’ the Jate Council.”’ It is not dis- | markably rich. Perhaps no finer collection of these | half a rose-beetle on a little bread as a preventive. 
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LOST IN THE SNOW—A CANADIAN SKETCH. —Drawy 
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. 8. “You are not getting tired of this?” 
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TWILIGHT ON THE BEACH. 


Tue crimson glory of the setting sun 
Hath lain a moment on the ocean's breast, 
Till twilight shadows, gathering one by one, 
Bring us the tidings, day is gone to rest. 


Far out upon the waters, like a veil, 

The mists of evening rise and stretch away 
Between the horizon and distant sail, 

And earth and sea are clothed in sombre gray. 


The tide comes higher up the smooth white beach, 
Singing the song it has for ages sung; 

Recedes, and carries far as eye can reach 
The freight my idle hands have seaward flung. 


Over the white-capped waves the sea-gulls soar, 
With heavy flapping wing and restless cry, 
As darkness spreads its deeper mantle o’er 
The changing shadows of the twilight sxy. 


No voice but mine to mingle with the sound 
Of ocean’s melody, as one by one 
The stars light up the vast concave around, 


And live the glory that is never done. 


Still higher creeps the tide with subtle power, 
And still the waves advance with sullen roar, 

But with the last faint gleam of twilight hour 
I turn me homeward from the lonely shore, 


BALLOONING. 


Te motion in a balloon is scarcely percepti- 
ble. You are not conscious of rising; but the 
earth from you, and to ad- 
vance to meet you during a descent. . In the high- 
er regions of the air the intense solitude of the 
cloud-scape has something in it awful and op- 
pressive, as if the world were left behind forever, 
and the aeronaut were about to launch chance- 
driven into the vast infinitude of shadow-land. 
Amid these altitudes, if any sound is made by the 
aeronaut, it is echoed back in ghostly tones by 
the vast envelope of the balloon, which as it 
floats casts a shadow sometimes black and some- 
times white, but which is usually surrounded by 
an aureole or halo more or less distinctly marked. 

In throwing out ballast or any small article 
from a certain degree of caution is 
requisite, as a bottle or any similar object falls 
with such velocity that if it were to strike the 
roof of a cottage it would go right through it. 
We are told that Gay-Lussac in an ascent in 1804 
threw out a common deal chair from the height 
of 23,000 feet. It fell beside a country girl who 
was tending some sheep in a field, and as the bal- 
loon was invisible, she concluded—and so did 
wiser heads than hers—that the chair had fallen 
straight down from heaven, a gift of the Virgin 
to her faithful followers. No one was skeptical 
enough to deny it, for there was the chair, or 
rather its remains. The most the incredulous 
could venture to do was to criticise the coarse 
workmanship of the miraculous seat, and they 
were busy carping and fault-tinding with the ce- 
lestial upholstery when an account of M. Gay- 
Lussac’s aerial voyage was published, anc extin- 
guished at once the discussion and the miracle. 


appears to recede 


a balloon 


PETTICOAT KNIGHTS 

Between the time of John of Gaunt and the 
extinction of the Plantagenets many noble ladies 
were men bers of the Order of the Garter. The first 
roll extent is of the time of Richard the Second. 
In it figure the king’s mother, Joan Plantagenet, 
“the Fair Maid of Kent”—ihe widow of that 
mirror of chivalry and greatest mercenary soldier 
in Europe, the Black Prince—and the king’s 
half-sister, the Duchess of Brittany and the Lady 
Courtenay, “the fairest lady in all England,” as 
Froissart styles her. It comprises also the Queen 
of Spain, whose husband was not a knight of the 
and the ill-used Countess of Oxford, the 
Lady Philippa de Coucy, granddaughter 
ward the Third, whom her husband De Vere repu- 
diated, for no other reason than his wish to marry 
one Lancerona, a Portuguese girl—an awkward 
fact, by-the-way, for believers in chivalry. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the two daughters of 
the Duke of Lancaster—Philippa, wife of John, 
King of Portugal, and Catherine, wife of Henry, 
Prince of Asturias—were also Knights of the 
Garter. 

The last lady Knight of the Garter was Mar- 
garet Beaufort, (‘ountess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry the Seventh. What was it that extiaguish- 
ed the lady knights? Was it the general savage- 
ry brought about by the long fight between York 
and Lancaster, or the mere fact that for many 
years there was no particular king or court; and 
the nobles of England amused themselves in the 
intervals of fighting in the field with cutting off 
each other’s—tolerably thick—heads under some 
judicial form? Had the female Order of the Gar- 
ter come to an end a century later, its death might 
have been assigned to the cessation of tourna- 
ments; but, as a matter of fact, the jousts went 
on merrily ail through the Wars of the Roses, as 
if people had not enough genuine serious fight- 
ing to do without playing at it at odd times. It 
seems strange that the sun of York 
shone somewhat too brig! 
made no lady Knights of the Garter, and that the 
reign of the first genuine English despot should 
been marke@ by the extinction of an out- 
ward form of chivalry. Yet so it appears to have 


order, 


, whose beams 
itly on English beauty, 


have 


been, After the battle of Barnet there is no 
trace of a woman having been added to the list 
of the Knights of the Garter. 


In 1638, it was proposed in a chapter of the 
order “that the ladies of the knights com- 
panions might have the privilege of wearing a 
garter about their arms, and an upper robe at 
festival times, according to ancient usage.” This 
was hardly a revival of the original custom, ac- 
cording to which we have seen that ladies might 
wear the garter, although their husbands were 
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not members of the order; but it was at least a 
step toward it. King Charles, on being inform- 
ed of the proceedings of the chapter, commanded 
that the queen should be acquainted therewith, 
and her pleasure known, and the affair left to 
“the ladies’ particular suit.” Charles Stuart, 
however, had just then sundry weightier matters 
on his hands than stars and garters—the collar 
of the George already sitting somewhat loosely 
on his royal neck. So nothing was done, and 
the would-be female knights waited till all pret- 
ty vanities were trampled under foot at Naseby 
field. Charles the Second, as a typical ladies’ man, 
would, if he had thought of it, have made the Or- 
der of the Garter a species of Abbey of Theleme, 
and have exchanged “ Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
for “ Fay ce que voudras ;”’ but the idea did not 
occur to the Merry Monarch. 

Once again, and in the reign of that poetic 
monarch the first George, an attempt was made 
to obtain the re-admission of ladies to the or- 
der. In an address to the Earl of Pembroke, 
Anstis urged their claim in a strain of grandilo- 
quent penny-a-lining delightful to students of 
the English language. This supplication caused 
some little talk, and in 1731 a report was spread 
that Queen Caroline entertained an idea of con- 
ferring degrees and stars of honor on ladies of 
quality. There appears no valid reason why she 
should not have done so, if the saying of a late 
nobleman be as clever as it was thought. He 
declared that he coveted the garter “ because it 
was the only English order given without refer- 
ence to merit.” Neither the supplication of 
Anstis nor the wish of George the Second’s ami- 
able queen was spontaneous. They were 
gested by the foundation of the Austrian Order 
of the Starry Cross, the most ancient of purely 
feminine orders of chivalry. 

A Russian order for women was established in 
1714 by the Czar Peter, in honor of Martha 
Rabe, a Livonian woman, the wife of a Swedish 
dragoon, who, after a variety of unedifying ad- 
ventures, induced the Czar to make her Empress 
of Russia, under the name of Catherine the First. 
Originally men were received into this order, but 
at a iater period the decoration was strictly con- 
fined to ladies. The order is divided into two 
the number of the grand crosses being 
limited to the princesses of the imperial family, 
and twelve noble ladies of the highest Russian 
aristocracy. This order has, within a few years, 
been conferred on three English princesses— 
the Princess Helena, the Princess Louise (Mar- 
chioness of Lorne), and the Princess Beatrice. 


sug- 


classes, 


| The grand cross, adorned with diamonds, is worn 
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across the right shoulder toward the left side, by 
a broad poppy-red ribbon with silver stripes. 
ribbon was formerly blue — but sowvent 
Semme varie, On the ribbon is embroidered the 
equivalent in Russian for “ For Love and Father- 
land.” The reverse is very curious, showing an 
eyrie at the top of an old tower, at the foot of 
which two eagles, with serpents in their beaks, 
are seen in the act of carrying them up as food 
for their young. Above are the words, “Aquat 
munia comparis,” in allusion to the services ren- 
dered by the young Catherine to the much older 
Peter. The costume consists of silver stuff with 
gold embroidery, and with hat and bow of green 
velvet. 

Holy Russia has another decoration for ladies 
—the Maria Medal, founded in 1828 in memory 
of Maria Feodorowna, by her son, the Emperor 
Nicholas, It is a decoration “ reserved solely for 
ladies of unblemished character, for faithful serv- 
ice,” and is generally conferred on the directress- 
es of institutions founded ky the Empress Maria. 
The Maria Medal has one peculiarity—“ the pos- 
sessors can not, under any circumstances, be de- 
prived of it.” The ribbon is of the same crim- 
son and black stripe as that of the Order of St. 
Viadimir. Bavaria boasts four female orders. 
To become a member of the Order of St. Eliza- 
beth, a lady must be a Roman Catholic, and 
be able to show her sixteen quarterings —the 
proof of noble descent running through sixteen 
generations of her own or her husband’s ances- 
tors. The badge, a white enamelled cross, with 
a figure of St. Elizabeth, is worn on the left breast 
by a blue ribbon with red borders. This orna- 
ment eutails responsibilities. No one entitled to 
it can appear in public without it, except by fine 
of one ducat. Two Bavarian orders are in honor 
of St. Ann—one at Munich and the other at 
Wiirzburg ; both partake of a conventual charac- 
ter, and both demand orthodoxy and the sixteen 
quarterings as qualifications. The Order of The- 
resa was founded by the late Queen of Bavaria 
for unmarried noblewomen, and includes a pen- 
sion, which ceases with marriage. If, however, 
the noble damsels marry suitably, according to 
their rank, they are allowed to wear the insignia 
for the future as honorary ladies. This is no 
light privilege to blondes. The badge is a cross, 
worn by a bow of a white watered ribbon, with 
two sky-blue stripes fastened to the left breast ; 
and on gala days, when at court, a similar broad 
ribbon is thrown across the right shoulder toward 
the left hip. The costume is a dress of bright 
blue silk. 

Bevaria’s neighbor, Wiirtemberg, boasts only 
one female order, and that of recent formation, 
having been created at the conclusion of the Fran- 
co-German war by King Charles, in honor of his 
queen, Olga, the eldest sister of the Czar. Spain 
has the Order of Maria Lovisa, which is epicene. 
The queen nominates the lady members, who are 
bound to visit, once a month, one of the hospitals 
for females or some other similar institution, and 
also to order mass to be read in their presence 
once a year for the souls of departed members. 
The badge is worn across the right shoulder by a 
broad vioiet ribbon, with white stripes in the mid- 
dle. Portugal has an exclusively feminine order 
—that of St. Isabella, founded by the Prince Re- 
gent, Dom John, in 1801. This order is limited to 


twenty-six ladies—besides princesses of the royal 
family and of foreign reiguing houses—who must 
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be married, or, in default of marriage, be of the 
full age of twenty-six years. 

One of the best-known distinctions for ladies | 
is that of the Order of Louisa of Prussia: a dec- 
oration created by the father of the present Em- 
peror of Germany, in memory of his gifted and 
high-spirited queen—she who faced Napoleon be- 
fore the Treaty of Tilsit, and experienced rough 
treatment at his hands. It was originally a dec- 
oration for services rendered by women, in hos- 
pitals and otherwise, to the wounded and sick 
military in the war of 1813 and 1814. « No quar- 
terings are necessary to qualify for this decora- 
tion. 

Prussia has a second feminine decoration. At 
the close of the Franco-German War, the Emperor 
added a female branch to the Cross of Merit—a 
distinction at one time purely military, but now, 
like the Order of the Bath, both civil and military. 
Another order of recent growth is that of Sidonia 
of Saxony, founded in 1871. The Order of the 
Wendish Crown— Mecklenburg Schwerin and 
Strelitz—is partially epicene; that is to say, the 
grand cross is given to ladies. 


ABANDONED AT SEA. 

Ar all times ships of one kind or another are 
floating about at sea, abandoned by officers and 
crew, in what seems a very hopeless condition. 
Some are dismantled and mere hulks, some are 
swimming keel upwards, some are water-logged, 
but being laden with timber will not sink, but 
are driven hither and thither as the wind and 
waves may direct. So people afflicted with Ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, and consumption are aban- 
doned by physicians and friends as incurable, 
yet thousands of such are annually restored to 
perfect health by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. The Catarrh Remedy is unequalled as a 
soothing and healing local application, while the 
Discovery purifies and enriches the blood, and im- 
parts tone and vigor to the whole system. 

Vipoita, La., April 17, 1877. 
Dr. Prerce: 

Dear Sir,—I suffered for twelve years with 
that most offensive and loathsome of all diseases 
—catarrh. My taste and smell were completely 
destroyed. "I procured a supply of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy and your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, which I used according to 
and a complete and permanent cure was speed- 
ily effected. I take pleasure in recommending 
them to all afflicted. 

Ever thankfully yours, 
Ciara E. Hont. 

Waptne River, Buetieron Co., N. J., Feb. 28,1877. 
Dr. Prerce : 

Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Discovery is 
the best medicine for coughs, colds, and consump- 
tion I ever knew. It has saved my dife. 
Respectfully yours, 

Heven B. McAnney. 
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Ww. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: “ The 
relief Jonas Wuitcomp’s Astuma Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; I have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 
for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 
came to hand.” —[ Com.]} 
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WHY SUFFER WITH DYSPEPSIA 

’ 
And be a burden to yourself and others, when 
“HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE” 

will not only cure you, but restore happiness to the 

household? Ask your druggist for it, or send to the 

General Depot. STARR H. AMBLE R& CO., Whole- 

sale and Retail Druggists, 36 Vesey Street, New York. 

Treatise on Dyspepsia, post free, on application. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
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Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


. = Manufacturer of 
c. STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 
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THE TNA 
‘Life [nsarance Company, 


Of Hartford, Conn., with its asseta of $24, 141,175 20, 
and its clean surp ‘lus of nearly four and a quarter 


| millions of dollars, and its well-known economica] 





management, has recently received a well merited en. 
dorsement from the Special Commission appointed 
by the Legislature of Connecticut a year ago to in- 
vestigate all the Life Insurance Companies of that 
State. The Commission say of the tna that it is 


“not only solvent, but financially sound, and under 
the management of officers and directors of large ex- 
perience, sound judgment, and unblemished character, 
and entitled to the entire confidence of policy- holders 
and the public.” 
MADISON N SQU an 
BRANCH: 
| oa Post - Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 
WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship. Their 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self- -adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50, 
Their Nursing Corset '5 the delight of 
every mother, Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not to bresk 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 
For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 
Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army) » Principal. 
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Hand-Painted and Decorative. Also, The ree. 
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ANDERSON MERCHANT & CO., 
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Remit 15c. for Illustrated Sheet. 
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Remit 40c. 


Postage Stamps for complete Treatise and Circular. 8. 
L. MERCHANT & CO., 53 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GAS WORKS. 


FOR SALE LOW, a COAL GAS WORKS, of 2 
benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


K G’S COUGH 
NGES are daily 
soocemanted t for Coughs,Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. 
Testimonials from the most em- 
inent may be seen. Price 50 cts. 
per box. Sold by ali druggists. 
N. B.—They contain no opi- 
um, or preparation thereof. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., 
TRAD MARK. New York, Special / Agents. 
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THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
88 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 
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and general out door day and night double per- 
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without the ell oe results of frequent changes. rs OF: 
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pectorant may be relied on to cure. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 

Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be bad on application, or 
will be mailed, by enclosing 
10 cents to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, New York, 

Corner 27th Street. 


~GASOLENE 


A superior article. 





For GAS MACHINES. Fvery 

barrel warranted pure, and guaranteed full test. For 

gale at very low figures by the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 


128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
NOVELTY 


BABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for Circular to 
‘J =] 
L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE 8STEWART’S.) 
B eware of Imitations. 


Established 1770. 
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ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Macazrtnz, 21 volumes 
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ADVERTISING. 
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Dr. Brown's great prescription for Epilepsy h saving 
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STANLEY 


HE engravings in our Supplement add tw 
more to the series illustrating STaNLey’s 
adventures in Central Africa. The first 
is a faithful representation of the way in 
which a mighty potentate honored th 
great explorer who had journeyed so fat 
to visit him. It was drawn upon the 
spot, and is properly accompanied by th 
following notes from Mr. StanLey's own 
pen: “This sketch illustrates the man- 
ner of our reception in Uganda by the 
body-guard of the Emperor Mresa, his 
Prime Minister and chiefs, which was 
the beginning of an introduction to a 
despotic monarch, who, though nominally 
a Moslem, still distinguished himself by 
a number of human sacrifices, as ce 
scribed by Captain SPEKE The emperor 
has arrived at the lake with unusual stat 
About 300 of his body-guards are drawn 
in three rows, flanking a road leading to 
the Prime Minister, in whose rear are the 
great chiefs and warriors of state. On 
either side, near the lake, are the robed 
warriors waiting to see the owner of the 
SAUCY exploring boat Lady Alice and his 
crew. A portion of the camp inhabited 
by the camp-followers may be seen, as 
well as the mount at whose northern base 
one of the feeders of the Mwerango rises 
At the head of Murchison Bay is a small 

fleet of canoes, about eighty in number, drawn up in charge of the grand admiral. In Africa a 
monarch simply embodies the power of life and death, and the awe paid to that power hedges him 
round with extraordinary reverence, and all the solemnity of fearful respect that devoted subjects 
can pay. Mresa is one of the most exacting about ceremonies and the circumstances of state, and 
nothing is done without regard to external proprieties. It was at his command that such a stately 
reception was given to the owner of a small boat, whose only claim to his respect at this time was 
that he was of European blood, and came to pay him honor.” 

As Srancey landed he was saluted with a deafening volley of musketry and a waving of flags. 
When the din finally subsided he was approached by Katakmo, the chief mukungu, or officer, in 
Uganda, who made his acquaintance, and then conducted him to comfortable quarters. They had 
scarcely arrived When a magnificent present was sent to the explorer from Mresa, It consisted of 
sixteen goats, ten oxen, and an immense quantity of bananas, plantains, and sweet-potatoes ; also 
eggs, chickens, milk, rice, ghee, and butter. After this bountiful gift Srantey confesses to a deep- 
ened interest in his Majesty of Uganda. He became curious to see the great monarch, and apparently 
the sentiment was mutual, for on the afternoon of the same day, Mresa, who had already made prep- 
arations for the great event, sent word that he was ready to receive his visitor. Here again we are 
enabled to quote from Stan.Ley’s own words: “ Issuing out of my quarters, I found myself in a broad 
street, eighty feet wide and half a mile long, which was lined by his personal guards and attendants, 
his captains and their respective retinues, to the number of about three thousand. At the extreme end 
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I re g i 
| u ha As I 
lrums I 
S ‘ Ss ‘ : 
by so flatt pt \ h 
hig lress Ara } “ 
| 
ri ti the te iw j y ach 
il =e tha B 
drums and the hospitable violence of t ma ‘ y fife 
first showing the example, followed by | 
It would appear that Srantey n 4 
ed his notions of etiquett Colonel Lore wit (% 
explorations form the subject of a most interesting 
he himself was the first visitor ‘ " l to sit iu p f 
son for the failure of Captais | osed ex} 
fact that the captain neglected to conduct himself | 
never forgave Captain Speke for insisting upon sitting 
seat near him, and caused his peop to prostrate thet ( 
Whether he owes it to his Arab extraction or not. Mresa 
instinct of hospitality. Srantey was, according to |} 
monarch’s manner, about which there was much that was amia y 
exhibited, so to speak, the polish of a true gentlema and contri t 
ploret that he wished to be a a true fri ig 
“He is not,” writes Stan.ey, in describing the event of their first me« 
Seyp Burenasn, the Arab Sultan of Zanzibar, and indeed appears t 
man who has visited European courts, and ca ight  certa refinement 
large amount of information.” Clearly Messrs, Stanitey and Lona ha 
virtues in Mresa that were not apparent to Captain Spex: Both 
as well as his manner in the most admiring terms. STaNLey 
years old, and tall and slender in build, as I have already stated 
face is very agreeable and pleasant, and indicates int and mild 
nose and mouth are a great improvement upon those of the comm« 


the same features in the Muscat Arab when slightly tainted with negro b 


did, and gleaming white,” Colonel Lone concludes a paragraph, in whi 


in phrases equivalent to those just quoted, by an allusion to his costume 
cloak, common in fashion to that worn by the better class of Arab me 
blue cloth, trimmed with gold. Around his head in graceful fo “ 
waist encircled by a belt in gold, richly wrought, from whi suspended 
feet are incased in sandals of Moorish pattern, procured from Zanzibar H 
with a graceful salutation, as I dismounted fron Ugunda,” to which alterr 
with almost an expression of fear, that gave me the imp n that he re 
the Inferno 

After three days’ acquaintance with the ruler of Uganda, Stantey becom 
He writes: “ Mresa is a great king He is a monarc! lelight t 
European, as he would see in his black Majesty the hope of Central Afr 
ragwe, Uganda, Unyoro, Usoga, and Usui. Each day I found something wl 
and respect for him. He is fond of imitating Europeans and what he has 
sonages, which trait, with a little tuition, would prove of nense benefit t 
prepared broad highways in the neighborhood of his capital for the good ti 
some charitable European will send him any kind of a wheeled vehick 
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lered. “ Mresa suddenly rose from his seat; a | tain selfish congratulation that neither myself nor | good fewling-piece and rifle of good quality, for | a few volumes of illetrated jour 


light but significant contraction of the eye had 
vused the disappearance of the ‘ marsalah,’ who, 
juick to do their master’s will, snatched from 
heir turbans the plaited cord, and seizing their 
iresisting victims, to the number of thirty, amid 
| howls and fearful yells, crowned in blood the sig 
nal honor of the white man’s visit to Mresa It 
ed no common effort for me to re press my 
yment, or to assume the careless 

uir that concealed what was going on within: for 


watel g¢ me intently, and a sign of 


would, if nothing more serious, have sub 

to ridicule and loss of prestige. Sin 

vidi ry combination in the negro 

i wardly |} lf, he most ad Iness 

i To would have t 1 as use 
Tl 1 custom 

ommon to all A in potentat L prerogative 
went with th 1 li to Af can = 





st from me would perhay 


ce fate; and though ir icticable phi 


would have advised 1 throwing my 
t} bloody chasm,’ I 


my soldiers had been included in the sacrifice.” the king is 


cheap dinner | prints, a magic-lantem Tockets, ar 


During the months that he spent in Uganda | service of Britannia ware, an iron bedstead and | graphic apparatus Te total cost « 
SranLey himself assumed the rd/e of missionary, | counterpanes, a few pieces of cotton print, boots, | equipment need not esd five thou 


determined, if possible, to do something toward | ete. For trade, it 


should also bring fine bla 


introducing Mresa to the mysteries of Christian- | black, and gray woolen cloths, a quantity of m F 
ity and toward abolishing the series of massacres | itary buttons, gold braid and cord, silk cord of So much space has tM given to | 


which tarnish the record of an otherwise amiable | different colors, as well as binding; linen and | ation 
despot. Such was his success that before leaving | sheeting for shirts, fine red blankets and a q 


f that interestingspecimen of 


jua alty Mresa and the peome OVer who 


Uganda he had the satisfaction of seeing the first | tity of red cloth, with a few chairs and tables. | that it will not be poss say muc 


} 


church in Central Africa begun. Fearing a re- | The profit arising from the sale of these things | Staniey’s experience a Unyoro, | 








lapse on the part of his converts, he left them in would be enormous mission’s use it | part of which was Wi"N to Eur 
charge of a pupil of the London Mission at Zan- | should bring with it a supply of hammers, saws, | visited | s explore This sect 
zibar until missionaries could be obtained who | augers, chisels, axes, hatchets, adzes, carpenters’ | is ruled by Kappa Ga, an inve 
would consent to look after the spiritual interests | and blacksmiths’ » the Waganda he white mat It wasthe terrors ¢ 
of Mresa and his people. Sran.ey’s interest in| apt pupils; iron drills and powder for blasting | tered rion {0 caused Ca 
the work to be done among them is so great that purposes, trowels, a couple of xd-sized anvil vith fift Idi , to rare uneomp!| 
in discussing the question of establishing churches | a forge and bellows, an assortment of nails and | igat ile baveen the la 
among them he writes With all deference, I tacks, a plough, spades, shovels, pickaxes, and a | and A t Nyapz ire also, th 
would suggest that the mission should bring to couple of light buggies as specimens, with su the pee cused Sir Suet Bakr, 


Mresa as presents three or four suits of military other small t 


own common-sense | Unvoro wit 


1 large bal of soldic 


lothes, decorated freely with gold embroidery; would sugges men whom I invite Most | luxurs mp and tase to reti 
together with half a dozen French Aépis, a sabre, desirable would be an assortment of garden seed tr en killed his im 
we of pistols und suitable ammunitior 1 and grair ] t ed-oil, | es STANLEY W048 ‘The 
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with the pr . 


volumes of illétrated journals, gaudy yoro, Kanna Reea, as readers of Sir SAMUEI Ba-| mand. An acquaintances le 
1 magic-lantem rockets, and a photo KER’s Jsmai/ia may know, was not a man lik savage warfare caused me to be es] Ihs 
ic apparatus Te total cost of the whole to permit explorers of the same race und color | guard against surprises, wh ch to an expedi 
ment need not ext#d five thousand pounds as Sir Samvet Baker and Colonel Gorpon to pen- | compost i of undisciplined men w 1 be 1 
g etrate his land In fact, an embassy came from | fatal and ruinous It also prevents 1 the p 
Kappa Reca imploring Mresa not to make the | bility of attack, unless made by an overpows y 
much space has ben given to the consid acquaint ance of the wicked white men, as none force, whose numbers must 1 eces ur be 8 
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mn lea of the s of which may be gathered 
n our picture, was calculated to inspire the 
itives with too much respect for them to contem 
plate an attack rhe explorer’s note accompany- 
g tl ngraving reads as follows: “The van 
guard is half a mile in front, and the main body is 
i lump as it winds up and down the crests 
ind hollows of the country. On its right flank are 
seen the scouts, diligent and industrious against 
ittack. = It ikes a brave show of guns and 
spears and shields, and so long as we are anima 
ted by a desire to march peacefully through, the 
ut f the populous country are reluctant to 
! k force by any overt act of hostility 
I ! h of nearly 500 miles we made not 
1 single nat was mortally injured, and only 
t of nu vn—the Waganda—lost their lives, 
wi i iss Ol geogt iphic il information of great 
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GRANDMOTHER’S GOLD 
BUCKLE 
L—A GREEN DOOR OPENS. 


rlowed with the 








rhing g heat of an 
Italian summer, the sun poured down rays of in- 
t wi g on the marble facade of the 
( h of Santa Croce in Flor e, and on the 
| juare in front, where the statue of Dante 
emed carved out of snow. In the shadow of 
the pavement, where the morning had not yet de- 
ured all darkne ss, a few café loiterers occupic d 
lea, or an sional pedestrian passed, hat in 
rhe | es surrounding the square had a 
le losed spect; a few pale children glanced 
t of doorways; even horses and donkeys droop- 
L the heads beneath sheltering walls, as if 
iwa ig the fiery ordeal of noonday 
i y Toppingham, emerging from the cool 
dar] s of the church, where he had spent an 
hour with the conscientious zeal of a tourist, felt 
ll h ses smitten by the dazzling light and 
tifl itmosphere of the day However, he 
braved sun-stroke to cross the square and admire 
th ‘ of Dante. Few obstacles daunted him 
in tra ind he liked to believe that few obsta- 
cles would check him in life, if courage and 
prompt action could overcome them. He was a 
yood-looking young man, with flaxen hair and 
mustache, and sanguine blue eyes. Having sur 
veved the statue, he retreated to the curb stone, 


ana con ilted the m tp of his guide-book in order 
to discover the nearest route back to the Arno, 
He asked no direction of any ene, although those 
languid frequenters of the café would have court- 
eously aided him Several streets converge to- 
the Duomo and river from this square; 
Henry Toppingham gladly sought the sheiter of 


ward 


the nearest one which led to his destination. 
The street was narrow, gloomy, and silent 

The young man paused to survey a massive pa 

lazzo with grated windows and great closed gates 


surmounted by a coronet, and as he did so he ob 
served the Green Door beyond. It was such an 
and unusual Greer Door, with a sly and 
mysterious aspect about it, as if it had been open 
ed in a blank wall of aristocratic lineage, which 
isioned an apologetic settling toward the cor- 
of the next street, that Henry Toppingham 

immediately attracted. Add to this that it 
stood invitingly open, revealing a glimpse beyond, 


enticing 


OcK 
ner 


was 








with the proprietor on the very threshold, and it 
may be naturally inferred that the fly was not 
slow in approaching the spider’s web, with curi- 
osity and interest manifest on his countenance. 
Che Green Door evidently guarded a shop, and the 
proprietor, a lean, dry man, with yellow skin, and 
vulpine nose pendent over a black mustache, sur 
veyed tl stranger with one sweeping, rapid 
glance, and led the way to his treasure chambers, 
first closing the portal. 

Henry Toppingham smiled and glanced about 
him. He delighted in curiosity shops at home in 
America; the very name possessed a charm to 
his ea Here was a rare one in the city of Flor- 
ence, without name or number, and reached only 
through a Green Door! It was still early in the 
morning, and he intended to enjoy himself. 

At a first survey this bric-d-brac magazine pre- 
sented many attractions over those rich establish- 
1 where every article possesses intrinsic 
va is set forth by a supercilious shop-man 
if \ mounds of rubbish from which to sift 
" t lei in dusty corners or dark cab- 

ts, a te twilight penetrating the lofty 
ding from a single high window. The 
collector, in shabby coat with elbows frayed, was 
good-humored, patient, and exercised no surveil 
! than to select such trinkets as might 

t at< 
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wretched pictures, mended vases, and a débris of 
broken marble evinced. The sharp glance of the 
customer noticed through an open door an assort- 
ment of humbler wares —household utensils, 
crockery, fire-shovels and tongs, and even piles of 
shabby garments. This must be a sort of pawn- 
broker’s establishment. 

The lean, dry, and patient, plied 
Henry Toppingham with many tempting baits. 
What articles of personal adornment are more 
seductive tu a young man than studs and sleeve- 
buttons? Stern fate decrees that he decorates 
only his linen, while his sisters may accumulate 
scores of tinkling ornaments, pendants, ear-rings, 
bracelets, twinkling rings, and chains innumer- 
able. This magician’s cave now seemed filled 
with studs and sleeve-buttons. Etruscan, onyx, 
erystal, intaglios rattled out of drawers, boxes, 
the collector’s own pockets, while studs of every 
imaginable variety, from sparkling diamond drops 
to flies and bugs of coral, were presented to our 
hero, and he was not proof against their attrac 
Then his prudence was literally stormed, 
dazzled, and bewildered by Roman and Greek 
coins of massive gold and silver, by scarabei, by 
necklaces of Egyptian workmanship, by antique 
bronze gods. The young stranger, fearing to be 
ingulfed in such extravagance as would leave 
him bankrupt, sought any means of escape, and 
his eye caught the glitter of the gold buckle. 
Had not Henry Toppingham seen the buckle in 
the bric-A-brae on that sultry July morning the 
course of his own life would have been changed. 
Providence gives us nuts, but expects us to crack 
them, says the proverb. The buckle was Henry 
Toppingham’s nut in life. He failed to recog- 
nize it as such fruit. Still it interested him, and 
the dealer, observing this, took the ornament from 
the paper wrapper, polished the metal on his 
sleeve, and presented it for closer inspection. It 
was a large heavy shoe-buckle of ancient work- 
manship in gold, suggestive of having spanned a 
slender instep in a quaint high-heeled slipper. 

“One’s grandmother might have worn it,’ 
thought the young man, weighing it in his hand. 

Only fifty frances! He shook his head, paid 
for the sleeve-buttons and studs which his soul 
coveted, and prepared to depart. Impulse led 
him to turn back and take up the buckle again. 
He would give forty francs for it. The dealer 
shook his head in turn. Fifty frances was the 
last price. 

Henry walked away, and spent the remainder 
of the day in the galleries. When he returned 
to his hotel and had dined, he did not retire to 
his room before nine o'clock. A small package 
lay on the table. He opened it, and the gold 
shoe-buckle fell owt. A card attached bore the 
printed name Cesare Borghetti, and the price be- 
low was written—forty francs. The magician 
dwelling behind the Green Door had decided to 
accept the price offered for the article. 

The young man smiled, and held the buckle 
nearer the candle. How had the magician of the 
morning traced him out? Then he remembered 
having mentioned another bric-d-brac shop, lo- 
eated under his hotel, in conversation, and on this 
clew the shrewd collector had found him. Did 
he wish to buy the buckle, after all? The gold 


collector, 


tions 


glittered in the light from careful polishing ; on 
the inner side he read the two letters H. L. 


Possibly these initials had been illegible before 
the last polishing given to the metal by the col- 
lector in order to tempt him. Their discovery 
startled him. He rose and began to pace the 
chamber in great excitement, his face suffused, 
his sanguine blue eyes sparkling. 

What did the letters H. L. mean ? 

Il.—THE BUCELE REVEALS ITSELF. 

H. L. might be the initials of any foreigner, 
English, French, or Italian ; and yet when a man’s 
whole life has become concentrated in one ab- 
sorbing interest, he catches at every straw as be- 
longing to his vortex, to be sooner or later ingulf- 
ed in it. Now Henry Toppingham willed that the 
buckle should have belonged to Hannah Long, 
and have graced her pretty foot in the colonies 
of America some time in the eighteenth century, 
when she was young and blooming—a belle toast- 
ed by the gay officers of the British garrison. In 
the silence of his chamber, having so willed it, 
the conviction grew upon him that it could not 
be otherwise. Forty francs! He would pay one 
hundred and forty rather than lose this clew. 
There it lay on the table, now sparkling, now 
deadening, as he moved, inviting further inves 
tigation. 

Henry Toppingham was a rising lawyer in one 
of the Atlantic cities, with a slender income, which 
lid not yet enable him to marry the girl to whom 


he was engaged, no reputation, and little practice 
He needed te “get on” in the world, even to ob 
tain a position at the bar, and he beheld himself 


surrounded by hosts of newly fledged young law 
yers in the condition 

Mr. Anthony Whitecap, the eminent practition 
er, smooth, rotund, and prosperous, who had just 


same 


won a heavy suit against a railway company, had 
rubbed his hands together and looked at Henry 
roppingham reflectively. ‘ You had better take 
a trip abroad, skim through the leading capitals, 











and try to find him,” he had said. suy a Cook’s 
ticket—say, for three months ; I will advance you 
the money Mind you, I do not believe you can 
find this needle in a hay stack, however.” 
I will try, Sir,” said Henry, in reply 
The needle in a hay-stack thus referred to by 
Mr, Whiteeap was the heir to an unclaimed prop 
erty, bequeathed by a very peculiar will. John 
Long, possessor of several valuable coal mines 
had in dying left all his property to his brother 
Alt 1 condition of the latter’s claiming it 
within years from the date f his own de 
ceas Failing th the mines were to be sold, 
ind the money ¢d ibuted among certain char 
This heir, Albert Long, had not been heard 
i for ten years, when he was rumored to have 
in China subsequently in Paris 
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John Long, a sour, reticent man of eccentric hab 
its, without wife or child, confessed before death 
that a family quarrel had driven the younger 
brother abroad, Albert Long was advertised in 
home and foreign newspapers for one month; 
after that he must take his own chances of resti- 
tution. This was the puzzle presented by the great 
lawyer Mr. Anthony Whitecap, out of his abun- 
dant harvest, to the needy and eager young aspir- 
ant Henry Toppingham, with a half-amused doubt. 

“Solve it if you can.” 

The young lawyer had entered upon the scheme 
with ardor. It was his chance to reap fame, a 
golden opportunity for the exercise of talent. His 
first step had been to sift the house of Long for 
generations—a simple history enough ; his second, 
in availing himself of a foreign tour, to search 
the records of bankers, hotels, and clubs for the 
name he desired to discover. There was no rea- 
son to suppose Albert Long was living under an 
assumed name, since he had done nothing to dis 
grace his own. If he was poor, his position in a 
foreign land would be obscure ; if he had by any 
means acquired wealth, there would be less diffi 
culty in finding him. Henry Toppingham never 
allowed himself to believe the missing man dead. 
Accordingly he had searched Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, London, Paris, the German cities, and even 
Rome, without success. No person knew Albert 
Long. The bankers had not even heard of him ; 
consuls were equally at fault. Only that very 
morning, in the Church of Santa Croce, he had 
said, “ Four years and seven months have elapsed 
since the death of John Long, and the charitable 
institutions will get all his money. Pshaw! had 
there been any hope, Mr. Whitecap would have 
kept the case for himself.” 

The same petulance again overcame him now 
The evening was dull, the hotel stifling. From 
his open window he gazed down on a deserted 
street. He took up the buckle listlessly. What 
hopes had he not built on it, merely because his 
researches into the history of the Long family 
had led to the discovery of a grandmother, whose 
name, Hannah Long, had been indicated by the 
letters H. L. embroidered on a faded sampler and 
tapestry screens? It was known that this man 
Albert Long, whose existence had become to the 
young lawyer a mystery, fascinating and torment- 
ing, had been given a small portion belonging to 
his dead mother. What more natural than that 
the grandradéther’s buckle should have been pre- 
served as a relic? How could it have found its 
way to a shop with a Green Door in the city of 
Florence? Impossible. The mere supposition 
was absurd, Stay! If Aibert Long had died, 
his effects would be sold. Henry sat staring at 
the ornament, lost in meditation, far into the 
night. 

At nine o’clock the following morning he stood 
again before the Green Door, flushed, excited, and 
intensely expectant. The portal maintained a sul- 
len resistance to all rappings. A neighbor oppo- 
site explained that the collector had not yet ar- 
rived at his place of business. The young man 
turned away, disappointed and chilled. At ten 
o’elock he returned. The Green Door was closed 
and mute, His fancy enabled him to discern 
something mocking about its faded exterior, its 
heavy lock. Perhaps he was bewitched, and the 
curiosity shop would prove a dream altogether, 
while the Green Door vanished before his eyes. 
At eleven o'clock he again presented himself in 
the narrow street. The lean and dry collector, 
with a cloth cap drawn down to his eyes, was in 
the act of taking a ponderous key very deliber- 
ately from his pocket. He greeted his customer 
politely in French, and entirely without surprise. 

Once more within the shop, the young man’s 
heart began to beat nervously. The place wore 
a different aspect to his excited imagination. The 
mitred saint on the glass panel seemed to gaze 
at him, the pictures to watch him, the broken 
statues to wait in their shadowy corners for the 
result. He took the buckle from his pocket with 
assumed indifference, and inquired : 

“ Where did you obtain it ?” 

The collector shrugged his shoulders; suspi- 
cion lurked in his glance. “One gathers many 
things,” he returned, guardedly 

“Do you know the person who sold it ?’ pur- 
sued Henry, feverishly, despite all efforts at self- 
control. 

“ Yes.” 

“This person is living ?” 

“ Per Bacco! Yes.” 

The mitred saint on the glass, the faded pic- 
tures, the dumb cold statues, surely awaited the 
next question: Was the owner a stranger and 
aman? Perhaps. The collector became more 
vague, even busied himself sorting coins on a 
metal dish. He did not know. 

Was this reticence sheer stupidity or subtle 

aution? Henry severed the web of doubt with 
one decisive stroke 

“Tf I could learn the name of the person who 
1 this buckle I would pay eighty frances for 
it,” he said, firmly. “I would even gladly treble 
the first price could I see this owner.” 

“Are you an enemy of the signore ?” 

“No, a friend.” 

How the young man’s heart bounded! The 
owner was, then,a man? Explanations were fa- 
cilitated by the production of a two-hundred-franc 
note. Yes, the gold buckle had been brought for 
sale only a few days ago by the signore in the 
next street. He had lived there many years, and 
from time to time little articles had come to the 
shop. An old man and a foreigner—probably 
Inglese or a Tedesco, the dealer believed 

In he conducted Henry Toppingham 
beneath 


’ 


] 


silence 


from one old palace to the next, past a pictur 


esque loggia, where a cobbler worked at his task 





outside the door, and along a narrow, winding 
street, flanked by a closed church and convent, 


now used as a barrack, finally pausing before a 


tall house 


lodger with his finger, he vanished, evidently still 
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doubtful of the stranger’s good intentions, and 
left Henry te climb the stone steps alone 

When the latter had found the door, he was 
obliged to strike a match from the box in his 
pocket to discover the bell, the darkness of the 
hall being almost palpable. The match flickered 
over a tiny card on the panel, and went out, 
Henry pulled the bell vigorously. He had read 
the name A. Long on the card. 

A profound, interminable, ensued 
Again he rang. Then a slow, shuffling footstep 
approached, and a faint voice demanded, in the 
wary Italian formula, before opening a door, 

“Chi 2?” 

Henry reflected a 
“Cesare Borghetti.” 

“Ah!” 

A bolt slid, the latch fell; he entered boldly, 
to find himself face to with the man he 
most desired to see on earth 

Albert Long, pale, gaunt, and wan, with gray 
hair and grizzled beard, leaned against the wall, 
and regarded the stranger in surprise 

‘I come from your brother,” said the young 
messenger, and his voice seemed to ring through 
the deserted place. 

“What is my brother to me?” demanded the 
other, sternly. 

“ He is dead.” 

“Then the Judgment remains for him.” 

He turned away and dragged himself into a 
room, where he sank into a chair. The feeble- 
ness of his gait alarmed Henry. Instinctive sym- 
pathy led him to pour a little brandy from his 
pocket flask between the pallid lips of Albert 
Long, and to chafe his chill hands while explain 
ing the situation to him. The place was utterly 
destitute of furniture, save for a bed in one cor- 
ner, with a charcoal brazier beside it, and a table 
covered with MSS 

Joy seldom kills 
into wild laughter. 
turned. 

“ Look here!” said Albert Long, reusing him- 
self, and pointing to the MSS. on the table; “the 
great work is not finished, but my strength is 
quite gone. What is the use of life’ In anoth- 
er hour you would not have got in. I live alone.” 
He approached his lips to his visitor’s ear. “ The 
last franc went in charcoal for the brazier, my 
friend. One falls asleep in the brazier fumes, 
and to-morrow— I am rich, you say, and am 
starving to death. I have had no food for twen- 
ty-four hours. This is the end—the end! Yet 
I seemed to be waiting—I heard your footstep.” 
Then, in a louder, rougher tone of voice, he added: 
“Half of the property belonged to me; he lied 
about me always, and they believed him. Why 
was I not believed? I should have remained and 
fought my own battle. He did not answer my 
letters afterward. He loved money and power.” 

Henry's sole response was to carefully admin- 
ister more brandy. He did not permit himself to 
falter. Four years and seven months had elapsed 
since the death of an unjust man, and here was 
his heir starving, prepared te terminate a wretch- 
ed existence by means of a charcoal brazier! 
Family quarrels alone are cruel as the grave. 

“Will you come with me now?” finally de- 
manded the young man, with assumed ¢eheerful- 
ness. 

“ Yes,” wearily. 
script.” 

This neglected and forsaken Albert Long was 
taken to the hotel, where a physician speedily ar- 
rived to prescribe the suitable nutriment to revive 
him. 

That night he looked at his ardent young cham- 
pion, who dared not express his sympathy except 
by taking care of him, and said, with a melan- 
choly smile, 

“You come like the Archangel Michael of 
Raphael, young and strong, to trample on evil.” 

“Pray tell me if this shoe-buckle belonged to 
your grandmother Hannah Long,” Henry ven- 
tured to inquire 

“Yes. How did you learn about her, though ? 
The buckle was my last relic, and finally went to 
the shop. Ah, how I counted the twenty francs 
received for it! Ten francs went on a debt to a 
poor woman with children, the other nine for 
bread: as for the rent— Then the last bought 
charcoal.” 

“Hush!” said Henry, soothingly. 
talk of the future.” 

Later Mr. Whitecap reed an ocean telegram 
with profound astonishment : 

“T have found the heir. H. Toprinenam.” 

In the month of July of the following year a 
pretty young woman sat at a table covered with 
papers, bending over a manuscript on which she 
was writing zealously. The shaded lamp made 
a halo about her, while an elderly gentleman 
lounged in an arm-chair in the shadow beyond. 
The evening was the of flowers 

through the long French windows of this 
country residence, modestly termed a cottage. 

“T have finished,” she said, with a final stroke 
of the pen 

“Thank you, my dear,” returned the elderly 
gentleman. “The study of medieval art gave me 
an interest in life during all those years. Henry 
would have found me in the hbraries, while I 
shunned my countrymen. Perhaps others will 
read the book.” 


silence 


moment, then answered, 


face 





The lonely creature burst 
Henry feared his brain had 


“Do not forget the manu- 


“We must 


warm; scent 


came 





an arch which formed a covered bridge 


Indicating the floor occupied by the 


The young lady came swiftly to his side and 
kissed him, just as Henry Toppingham entered 
the by the window. Adopted son of the 
man whom he saved, husband of the girl of his 
choice, the young lawyer is invariably vexed if 
congratulated on his stroke of “luck.” He likes 


roon 





to ascribe his success to some higher, men 
quality ; : 

“ A year ago to-day you found me,” said Alber 
Long, with his weary, melancholy smil Then 


he glanced at a fine copy of Raphael's Arch 
angel Michael on the wall. 


The gold shoe-buckle lay on a velvet cushion 
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